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JUST ISSUED. 


CONTENTS. 








Ploteam and Jeteam..................0.0e0e- . 131 A NEW VOLUME 

The Miller of Scawton Dale............  ...... 181 IN Js 

A Critical Mecting ae THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

ng 133 TRAVEL. 

The Troubles of a Ticket Clerk.................. 184 CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Th 0 ee en oes. 134) 

Diamond and ‘Guta ES eee 135| Compiled and arranged by Baranp Tartor. With 
| 


@ map and thirty full-page illustrations. One vol., 


LEADING ARTICLES: | 12mo, cloth, $1 60. 


EE UNIS sas ccns<vnaviniecses nkccens | 
The Census......... ; 136 | The regions travereecd by Grant, Speke, and Baker, 


Libellous Criticism. ssessceeseeesees 186) are carefully described in this volame, which is a sup- 
. | 
Current Notes: | plement to that recently published on Southern 
Progress of Education in Bengal—Gen. Man- 


tonthl’s 8 aro ms we | Africa. The illustrations, which are profnse and 
el's Speech—The Great Luxemburg - % 
way—Lessone in Cookery—Winter Tempera- unneually good and spirited, add greatly to the in- 
tures in Germany—The Law's Delay in In- terst of the narrative. 
dia—The Telegraphic Service in England— 
The Isthmus of Corinth—Prince Bismarck's 
Speech—Prosperity in India.................. 187 
New PusBuications : 
The Napoleon Dynasty—Harry Coverdale's 
Courtship—An Open Question—Wonders of 





Already published in the 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. 
Edited by Bayard Taylor. Each 1 vol., 12mo, with 
map and numerous illustrations. $1 50. 
THE YELLOWSTONE, SOUTH AFRICA, 


oe god - a Earncliffe — Fleurange- - ARABIA, JAPAN, 
eg rT err ee —s » 
The Playere—‘‘ One Hundred Years Old”... 138 | cic bees heaped bose a wnegl — 
‘ ny of the above volumes sent free of c e 
pee B22 0s 0100s wersveesensnes — upon receipt of the price by the publishers, . 


Curiosities of Literature... .. 133 SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 





Curious Criticisms. ..”..... . 139 ug 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
Frsey-Bodies............02-.----s0005 sense 199 | ru AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Newgate Sixty Years Ago... 0.22... 0.0... 00005. 189 Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
My Jack..............-.005 -- 140 Queries.—** The AMERICAN B1BLIOPo.ist, in addition 
Discontent... .. ald Nala + M0 l to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
De Mortuis............ steee cteetec tees cee eaee 140 ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
Men and Women............. -- 141 | aetaila; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
ED HII. s cusnasesse secs vaadepnssctscbeones Te the patient book-worm."—N. ¥. Tri : 

ED. nnc2ce csencee 


Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
| men number. 
8 J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Naseaw Street. NY. 


THE PATENT 


News of the Week 
Finance and Trade 


O. DITSON & CO. offer these new, 
fresh, genial Juvenile Song Books to the pub- 
lic, believing they will bear comparison with 


any others. ‘“ Cheer- 
ful Voices,” by that 
most successful and 


popular Composer, 
and as 300,000 teaciers 


a 
V o1ces. 
and pupils are already 


familiar with his previous School Song 
Books, they will need no urging to try this. 















Mr. L. O. Emersoy, is 
for Common Schools, 


ARION PIANO 





. And as for our 
Sabbath School 

pat ng Song B'k, whose IS NOT EQUALLED. 
glittering title | 


P >. Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
aptly describes the brigh:- Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. & 


® | 
ness of its contents ; read Rubies East 14th Street, New York City, 5 
the following extracts - elias.” 
from commendatory let- m7 A Great Offer for February. 


ters. Superintendents say: “The more we | HORACE WATERS & SON 
use it the better we like it.” “ The music has j , . 
a freshness and beauty unsurpassed by any | 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
book I have seen.” Choristers say: “ A! will aepose yp Rar Ege gy ee Eeanee. MELO 
work of sterling merit.” “Far excelling | DEONS, and O NS of first-class makers, in- 
: sic any 4 cluding Waters’, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
Sabbath School Music of the many books I | 2"! erie THIS MONTH. New 7 octave first. 
have hit the pleasure to use.” &e. class PIANOS, modern improvements, for $275 cash. 
‘ 7 2 & THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS are 
Price of Cheerful Voices. .... 50 ets. he . 
Price of Sparkling Rubies... . 35 cts. | ever made. 


most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 
Call and see them : prices at bargains, 

a for cash, Monthly installments received, running 

Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, fur the from one to three years. New instruments to let 
above prices. 





ana rent applied if purchased, Illustrated Cata: 
logues mailed. 





Francis & WLoutrel, 


SON and Co., Boston. | 
aad eoeeeen ates NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;,' 


Cc SON ‘o.. New York. are : 
C. WH. DITSON and Co., New York. __| Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. an Kinds of Bretgiee Stationery, Writing Bs 
- * ee ah anit C ry, ng Papers 
HE MAILS FOR ECROVE, daring. the week | pavka. Portfolion Scrap, Books,” Expense Books, 
ending Saturday, Ma + be, ote jario " yut 4 . Che en, y tr, 
this office +n Wednesday at i2 M.. on Thursday Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, 8, Chessmen, Wallete, 


at 11, A.M., and on Saturday at 459 and 11 A.M. ay everything in our] ve, and cell ot lowest 
P. H. JONES, Postmaster. | prices. 











NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 
I. 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 
RICAL WORK, 
The Life and Times 
or 


MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate 
likenesses. Price........ ..................85 00 


i. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 
POWERFUL STORY, 


PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
BY 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


Author of “Ought We to Visit Her 7 “ Archie Lov- 
ell,” “* The Ordeal for Wives,”’ etc. etc. 

One volume, Svo, Fancy Cloth.................. 

One volume, 8vo, Paper.......... 








vt) | 
: £0 | 
Mre. Annie Edwards ia onc of the very best of the | 
story writers of the day.—Journal, Boston. 


i 
— 


Il. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF 


WORDS AND THEIR USES, 


| by Miss Sallie 





NEW BOOKS. 


G.WwW. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmoro- 
land, of Georgia, author of ‘“ Heart Hungry,’ which 
had such an enormous éale Jast year. 

Hon, Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
“Cuirrorp Troup, in a. opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon ‘Heart Hungry.’ ‘I think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of the 
autbor.”” Price $175. Also, a new, uuiform edition 
of * Heart Hungry,” price $1 75. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—BROOKLYN. 
A complete History of this remarkable church, 

from its establishment by Rev. Heury Ward Beecher, 

m 1847, down to the present day. With numerous 


rtraits, illustrations, and plans. A very interee 
Work. Price $2. : - ' _ 





* 


LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO. 


Ready this Day— LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO, by an 
ACTUAL SETTLER: with an introductory preface b 
Richard B. Kimball.’ This deligh'fal little book fs 
the actual record of a twelve-months’ plantation re 
sidence in the island of San Domingo, and is of the 
most fascinating, descriptive, and instructive nature. 
Elegantly printed and bound. Price $1 50. 


KENNETH, MY KING. 
An cuanedenehy imeretting and exciting new nove) 


rock. A novel that will take rank 
+t Nas very best works of American fiction. Price 


GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. 





BY 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
One volume, crown 8vo. 


POR a: <pwesscoscsens ee 


IV. 
NEARLY READY. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE 
Napoleon Dynasty. 


Biography of Napoleon ITI, 


This remarkable book hadasale of nearly 50,000 
copies the first year of its publication, 


One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 23 full-paged 


Another edition of May Agnes Fleming's most suc- 
cessful novel ** Foringenuity of plot, variety of inci- 
dent, and vivid portrayal of the passions which agitate 
the human mind, no novel of late has achieved so 
marked a success.’ Price $1 75. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other po) ular novels, * Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter” —* ris and Otho"’ and the ‘‘ Widower.” 
wk handeome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

15. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
‘Lena Rivers,” ‘* Milbank, 
bound in cloth, price $1 50, 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremeiy popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—'Lena Kivers—Marian Grey —Meadow- 


etc, Handsomely 





portraits. Price ......... $2 50) 
a | 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. | 
MODERN LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. §1 75 | 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed. | 
wards. . | 
SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins. %2 
OUR POETICAL 
C. Kendrick. #2. 


FAVORITES. By Professor A. | 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER’ By Mrs 
$1. 


Edwards 


Annie 


—- | 


OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. 31. 


THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 
Crapsey. $1. 
Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPARY, 


677 Broadway, N. ¥. 


| 


brook— English Orphans—Cousin Maude -Homestead 
— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘*Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 


This long promised and significant work is sare of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 





deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 














TRUE AS STEEL. 

Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other rs ad 
novels, * Alone’ — idden Path’—‘* Moss-Side”— 
| * Nemesis *—** Miriam’ —"* Hus 
bands and Homes" — ‘Sunnybank’ — “* Phemie's 
Temptation’—* Ruby's Husband"—“ Empty Heart’ 
—*At Lasit’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





2" These books are beautifully bound - rold ever 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt 
price, b 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Uuder the Fifth Avenne Hoiel,) 
Mudison Squ.* New York. 
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Write for Large Iustrated Descriptive Price List to 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 
men or boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. 
Pistols, $1 to $25. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an clegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 
Ag ENTS—Lloyd’s Shipping Map of the U. 8. for 
LA. 1873 is out to-day, with 3,000,000 names. County 
rights given; cost $100,000; sells for $1 ; 40x50 large. 
J.T. LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 








THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is manufactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUF A¢- 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that achild may run it. 

No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor, Over 50 are 





For circulars and Price-List, call upon or address, 
WM. D. RUSSELL. 


18 Park-place, New-York. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
6 


w 







Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Prioe List. Z. 


‘Agents wanted 
bk everywhere. 
D address \ 7 ee Qo 

“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co. New York. 











MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
yrevent alteration. — 

he points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
y the upward action of the 


"J. G. MOODY, 
63 Trinity Building. P.O, Box 6028, New York 
‘CALL GR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


check is moved forward b 
tever of the machine. P 


Do you want an agency, local or traveling, TS; 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day selling 
our new T-straud While Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill, 

“Quite eclipsed the more conservative 
periodicals of the day.”—Boston 
Mess. 
run ‘ 

rie 
Meets the Wants of E 
the Far 








IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR. TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

If HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 


REVIEW OF THE WORLD 
LITERATURE. 
Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


IT 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE..........$4 PER YEAR. 





Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO.,, 
JNEW YORK. 


Journal, 


GALAXY 


very Member of 
y- 


OF 


NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


GLAMORGAN.......... 2500 Tons, March 12. 
PEMBROKE ........ ....2500 Tons, April 2. 
GLAMORGAN..........- 250) Tons, April 23. 
PEMBROKE......... --.-.2500 Tons, May 14. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada te 
orts in the British Channel and all other points in 


wngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
eee 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin currency. 
Steerage.......... eee currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 38. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further perttonions. apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York 





National Line of Steamers. 





now in use in this city, and ‘Tons. Tone. 
hundreds of them in use | SPAIN...............4850 CANADA... 4500 
all over the United States,| EGYPT ......... ...5150 GREECE.. 5 
and the universal judg. ITALY. .. .... 4340 THE QUEED 
» ment confirms allwe claim; | FRANCE . .-4250 ENGLAND..........41 
and, therefore, we fully | HOLLAND .- 347 HELVETIA ........ 4020 
ate guarantee them. EES ccovccese 3734 ERIN ........ .-....4000 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
mente, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 
One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 
4" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, a: 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


uly at the Com- 
ork. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 


2X- 


86 South-street, New York, 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the 


lowest 
rates. 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
8 South Street, New York. 





ZOECOME, 


OR TIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair, Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made, Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorongh investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. w., to Sr. Mm... exe ept Fri- 
days when the hours are 1 toS rp. m. 


ki. M. DEPUY, 
800 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















' 
Music. 


Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The * Monthly Musi 
cal Garette” is published at the office of the Con 
servatory.—For particulars and 


| Fred. Bus 





s Secretary, 21] Fourth Avenue, New York 








The American Conservatory of 


prospectus, apply to 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. MM. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every weex—From New York every 
a and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 

ay. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 2) Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of 7s given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every SATURDAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 





SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 
From New York. 

ITALIA, ............. Wednesday, Feb. 26 
i, Se Saturday, Mar. 1 
CALEDONIA .......Wednesday, Mar. 5 
CALIFORNIA .......... Saturday, Mar. 8 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good fur twelve months, 
securipg best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $35; steerage, $30. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 
Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 
Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 


7 Bowllng-green. 








NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 

BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
——— THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
‘ollow 


_From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


ys 





Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combin 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all — of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 
+ + +a. 
INMAN LINE 
For Queenstown & Liverpool. 
Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 
CITY OF PARIS Saturday, February 22, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, March 1, 7 a.m. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, Mar. § 11a.m. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, March 8, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, March 15, 2 p.m. 


Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $75 and $90, Gold, according to accommoda- 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates 
STEERAGE.—TO OR FROM Liverpool, Queens- 
town, Glasgow, Londonderry, London, Bristol or 
Cardiff, $30 Currency. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark and Paris at reduced rates. 
Drafts issued at lowest rates. 


For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 


Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 83 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





{Marcu 1, 18738. 


| THE ALBION, 


Established 


—_—_——~ 


in 1822. 


85 A YEAR 





and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from | 


Offers TWO LARGE 
Premiums. These 
amount of subscription. 


alone are worth double the 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and larcest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, 
News from the New Dominion. 


Dramatic Criticism, 
Opinions of the Englieh and American Press. 
Financiau Reports 
AND THE 


CREAM OF EnGuisnu LivenaTuRE 


The of 


which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 


following is a list the engravings of 


per annum :— 

CrHALon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 
Bucker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 21856 

Poatrait of GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herring's THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x 30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LANDSEER's RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33525. 
LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LaNDsEER'’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 
WANDESFORDE 's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 83425, 
Wikis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 223 
WANDESPORDE's DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, x28. 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 


22 <r 
PIX SI. 


2 


x? 
SOASL. 






3), 





ing made for the ALBIon, 
“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21415 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 2x2. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. ¢ 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 15x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, tixet 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 


25 


cents each mesertion one month. 


> three months. 
) les al six months 
_ one year 


The AtBion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
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ene 
FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


The sea crashed over the grim grey rocks, 
It thundered beneath the height, 

It swept by reef and sandy dune, 

It glittered beneath the harvest moon, 
That bathed it in yellow light. 











Shell, and seaweed, and sparkling stone, 
It flung on the golden sand. 

Stange relics torn from its deepest caves, 
Sad trophies of wild victorious waves, 

It scattered upon the strand. 


Spars that had looked so strong and true, 
When the gallant ship was launched, 
Shattered and broken, flung to the shore, 
While the tide in its deep triumphant roar, 
Rang the dirge for old wounds long stanched. 


Petty trifles that love had brought 

From many a foreign clime, 

Snatched by the storm from the clinging clasp, 
Of hands that the lonely wi!l never grasp, 
While the world yet counted time. 


Back, back to its depths went the ebbing tide, 
Leaving its stores to rest, 

Unsought and unseen in the silent bay, 

To be gathered again ere close of day, 

To the ocean’s mighty breast. 


Kinder than man art thou, oh sea; 
Frankly we give our best, 

Truth, and hope, and love, and faith, 
Devotion that challenges me and death 
Its sterling worth to test. 


We fling them down at our darling’s feet, 
Indifference leaves them there. 

The careless footstep turns aside, 
Weariness, changefulness, scorn, or pride, 
Bring little of thought or care. 


No tide of human fecling turrs, 
Once ebbed, love never Boe. 
The pitiful wreckage of time and strife, 
The flotsam and jetsam of human life, 
No saving reflux knows, 

—Ali the Year Round. 


——_»—__ 
THE MILLER OF SCAWTON DALE. 
BY THE AUTHOP, oF “GILBERT RUGGE,”” ‘HEARTH GHOSTS.” ETC. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 
ONE AUTUMN NIGHT. 


"Had you known Christopher Ringston, the Miller of 
Scawton Dale, in his prime, you would have concurred, no 
doubt, in the general opinion that he was as handsome a man 
as any in Lancashire. He had a fine open countenance, an 
honest blue eye, and asmile that gladdened the heart within 
you. As for his strength, one would be afraid to say what 
feats he had performed in his time, in the way of wrestling, 
leaping, and apes | sacks of corn over his shoulder. When 
he married the orphan niece of old Jacob Jennings, a retired 
lawyer’s clerk at Lancaster, every one said Esther Jennings 
was a lucky young woman, for not only had she got a hand- 
some husband, but a prosperous home of her own. 

Scawton Mill stood in the most picturesque part of the 
Dale, where the hills 10se highest, and the trees that dipped 
their branches in the mill-stream stood thickest. It was 
beautiful at all seasons—when the birches and willows were 
green with summer foliage, and the stream sparkled in the 
sun ; when the leaves were gold and brown in autumn; and 
when the winter snow was on the fells around, and the big 
mill-wheel, covered with pendent icicles, stood dumb. 
Scawton Mill has been sketched over and over again by 
artists, and has appeared before now on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, with descriptive lines in the catalo e, no 
doubt, from Thomson’s “ Seasons,” or Tennyson’s “ Miller’s 
Daughter.” 

It had belonged to the Ringstons for three generations, and 
the quaint old dwelling-house, connected with it by a wooden 
gallery that spanned the weir, had been built by Christopher's 
grandfather, whose initials were carved in the beam over the 
house-door. Christopher was proud of his home, of his wife 
of his two little daughters, and of his business, which throve 
mightily under his stalwart hand and watchful eye. Had 
you searched the kingdom through, you could hardly have 
found a happier man than the Miller of Scawton Dale at the 
age of forty-two. It was at this period that the tide of his 
fortunes suddenly turned—how, and through what fatal cir- 
cumstances, we are about to relate. 

One blustering autumn evening, 
through Scawton Dale in gusts that made the old mill trem. 
ble in every beam, and sent the dead leaves flying into the 
foaming weir, a family party was assembled in the miller’s 
best parlor. The occasion was one of some ceremony, being 
the anniversary of Christopher's wedding-day, to which 
festival Uncle and Aunt Jennings had been invited for the 
Jast dozen years, but had always sent a refusal: for Aunt 
Jeanings was of opinion that “Esther should have looked 
higher than Christy Ringston for a husband,” and as the wife 
of a semi-professional man, and the cousin of a Wesleyan 
minister, had felt that the alliance was somewhat derogatory 
to the family dignity. But the good-natured persistence of 
the miller and his wife had at iast carried the day, and Aunt 
Jennings was now sitting, in her best silk gown, at her niece’s 
tea-table, resolved, as she had considerately informed her 
friends on arriving, “ to forget and forgive.” 

This amiable resolution had been considerably strengthened 
7 the excellent tea and light cakes (made efter Aunt Jen- 
nings’s Own recipe) which were prepared for her refresh- 
ment. Mollified by these attentions, Aunt Jennings even 
allowed herself to be persuaded to play a game at cards after 
tea. Christopher knew as much about cards as old Joe, the 
yard-dog, but he laughed more heartily over the game than 


when the wind was rushing 





any one, and with little Minna, his youngest girl, on his knee, 
and Aunt Jennings by his side, to superintend his play and 
put into the pool for him (which she did with a liberality 
that effectually prevented him ever winning), he was happy 
as a king. 

The wind had never ceased blowing, nor the rain bneting 
against the casements, since they sat - a ; but no one paid 
much heed to the storm, save Aunt Jennings, who felt 
draughts, and shivered, and obligingly informed her friends 
that she would not live “in that lonesome Dale for the 
world.” As the wind grew worse, and Aunt Jennings was 
losing, she began “ to feel it in her head,” she said, and begged 
leave to retire to the fire-side, where, accommodated with a 
shawl and an arm-chair, she commented to her niece on the 
inconveniences of the establishment. 

“My nerves wouldn't bear a wooden house, Esther,” eaid 
she; “a chance spark, and ~ may all perish in your beds 
any night that comes. And I should never get a wink of 
sleep these galey nights, for the .imbers must be getting 
rotten with age ; to say nothing of the waters around you, 
which may rise any night and sweep house and all away in 
the dark, as happened last winter at the floods at Wixley, as 
you know.” 

At this dismal prospect, little Esther looked alarmed 
enough, but her sister Minna stared at her aunt with big eyes, 
and said, “ Father will take care of us, and if you're fright- 
ened you'd better go back to Lancaster,” at which every one 
laughed—except Aunt Jennings, of course. 

hat it was a terrible night, cven the miller agreed when 
he went round the premises at nine o'clock to lock up. The 
weir foamed and rushed, the sky was black as pitcb, and the 
wind bore down from the moorlands above in thundering 
sweeps, He came in, rain-splashed and wind-blown, declar- 
ing “ they had got the best of it inside,” and set about assist- 
ing his wife in her preparations for supper. 

Aunt Jennings showed a disposition to revive on the 
appearance of a couple of roast fowls and sausages on the 
board ; but whilst the miller was carving them, she arrested 
bis hand, and startled every one by exclaiming, “ Esther 
Ringston, what was that ?” 

As no one had heard anything but the wind, it was natu- 
rally suggested it might be that Aunt Jennings heard. But 
she replied firmly, “ No, Esther, that was more than wind,” 
though what more she either would not or could not inform 
them. It took five minutes and some weak brandy-and-water 
to restore Aunt Jennings’s nerves; but she had begun her 
supper with an air of appetite, when once more she paused, 
laid down het knife and fork, and asked (this time in a tone 
of triumph), “ Now then, pray what was that ?” 

The singular noise which every one had heard was cer- 
tainly not produced by the wind; but whether it was ashout, 
a moan, or a distant cry, no one could say. 

“ There’s somebody on the premises,’ said the miller, ris- 
ing; and, as if to confirm the observation, Joe, who lay by 
the hearth, gave a long growl and pricked his ears. 

“ Take the lantern, my dear,” cried his wife, uneasily, as 
Christopher left the parlor; and the company sat in breath- 
less suspense. 

The miller was gone so long that every one began to look 
alarmed. It was suggested that Uncle Jennings should go 
and see what was the matter; but perhaps he did not hear 
the remark, for he never offered to stir. 

When at length Christopber returned, he was not alone. 
The shuffling of feet was heard on the kitchen floor, and the 
miller’s voice crying out for some hot ale from the supper- 
table. Mrs. Ringston snatched up the jug and ran into the 
kitchen, whither she was followed by her guests, who, stand- 
ing in ,the doorway, beheld their host pouring the ale down 
the throat of a mud-bespattered young man, who was sitting 
on the settle by the fire, apparently exhausted with battling 
with the weather. 

“ Lucky fur you, my lad, you stumbled over our berry 
bushes as you did,” said the miller; “a few feet further on, 
and you'd have been in the weir.” 

The stranger was in such disreputable plight that a mere 
limpse of him was enough for Aunt Jennings, who imme- 
iately returned to her supper, bidding her husband do the 

same. 

“ It’s only some pedlar or tramp,” said she, “ and the fowls 
are cold already.” 

Mrs. Ringston followed them, for her husband had hur- 
ried her out of the kitchen, telling her he “ would see after 
the young man.” 

They were all impatient to know what had happened 
when the miller returned; but Christopher did not gratify 
their curiosity. All that could be gathered from him was 
that the young man had lost his way on the moors, and 
guided by the light from their windows, had got into the 
garden, where he had found him among the gooseberry and 
currant bushes. 

“T don’t see how we can ey him a bed, as we've got 
company to-night,” said the miller, looking at his wife, “ but 
I think I can house him in the mill, if you can spare me a 
couple of blankets, my dear.” 

“A bed?” cried Aunt Jennings in dismay. “ You surely 
wouldn’t think of it, Esther ”” 

Even Uncle Jennings was of opinion that it would be very 
imprudent to take under their roof a stranger “ who might be 
a burglar or a cut-throat for aught they knew.” But Chris- 
rr only laughed and said, “ He isn’t one o’ that sort, 
uncle.” 

The stranger certainly did not look either murderous or 
burglarious at this moment, as he sat by the kitchen fire to 
dry his clothes. He was ——_ at the glow with such a sad 
and serious face, that little Minna, who had stolen in and 
was watching him as he sat by the hearth, said, “ Are you 
crying, poor man ?” and put her hand gently upon his knee. 
The young man stooped to kiss her, pod they became friends 
at once. 

When the miller returned to the kitchen, he found the 
child had fallen asleep, and the young man with pencil in 
hand was sketching her and Joe the dog, as they lay side by 
side before the fire. The stranger hastil thrust the sketch- 
book into his pocket, and rose to follow his host to his 
sleeping-chamber in the mill. 

“ Now, my lad, if you can put up with a few sacks and a 
blanket, you'll not fare badly, I reckon,” said Christopher, as 
they entered the mill. ‘Folks who cross Scawton Moor in 
such weather are pretty sure to sleep after it.” 

The young man looked round on the heavy rafters and 
gloomy machinery, made still more gloomy by the light of 
the lantern, and said, “ it was like a bit of Rembrandt.” What 
more he was about to say was arrested on his lips by Uncle 
Jennings’s voice in the doorway, asking if he could be of 
any use. But the offer was quickly declined, and Christo- 
= so unceremoniously hurried out of the mill, that Uncle 

ennings nearly lost his footing and fell into the weir, he 











always said afterwards, 





This was uncivil, but the conduct of the host was even 
more unpardonable when he returned to the parlor fire. He 
hardly spoke a word over his pipe, but sat and puffed away, 
with a preoccupied face that puzzled his guests im- 
mensely. 

“ Tonly hope it won't turn out that the young man’s one 
o’ these incendiaries that we read of in the papers, who 
go about burning barns and ricks,” said Aunt Jennings. 

“Or a Chartist,” said Uncle Jennings. 

Christopher putied away in silence. Not an opinion of any 
sort could be got from him as to the status of his guest. This 
curious belav.or was naturally commented upon by bis 
guests in the privacy of their own chamber. Aunt Jennings 
had supped heartily and was spon asleep; but Uncle Jen- 
nivgs could not get Christopher's queer conduct out of his 
head, nor make out why he should try to prevent him seeing 
more of the stranger. 

The kitchen clock struck twelve, and he still lay turning it 
over, when he was startled by a light shining on the window- 
blind. He got quietly out of bed, and drawing back the 
blind, beheld a figure crossing the little wooden bridge that 
joined the house and the mill. It was the miller, with a lan- 
tern in one hand and something that looked like a horse-pis- 
tol (but might have been a black bottle) in the other. What 
could Christopher want there at that hour? Uacle Jen- 
nings’s curiosity was strongly excited. He slipped on some 
of his clothes, and, regardless of the weather, stole down the 
passage, and opened the door that led on to the bridge. The 
gust of wind that ane down the Dale at that moment al- 
most carried him off his legs, and he was obliged to cling to 
the rails. When at last he got across, ahd applied his eye to 
the big key-hole of the mill door, he could see the miller 
standing over the young man, who was lying on the floor 
with his face turned away. Uncle Jennings tried hard to 
listen to the conversation; but the only word he could catch, 
through the hurly-burly made by the wind was, “ money.” 
As the young man suddenly raised his head, and the light of 
the lattern fell upon his face, Uncle Jennings gave a start, 
and exclaimed, “ Bless my soul! it’s the most remarkable 
thing I ever knew ;” and, in the agitation of his discovery, he 
bobbed his head against the door with such a thump tbat the 
miller looked round at the noise, and the listener thought it 
best to decamp, especially as his legs were nearly frozen with 
the wind, 

To have seen Uncle Jennings skip back across the bridge, 
holding his coat-laps tightly over his legs with one hand, and 
trying to keep his night-cap on his head with the other, must 
have been a droll sight. As soon as he got safely back to 
his bed-room, he beheld, through the window, the miller re- 
appear with his lantern, and a horribly grave face, dragging 
something after him, which he dropped into the weir. What 
in the world could it all mean ? 

With teeth a-chatter, and a cold shudder running through 
his veins, Uncle Jennings retreated to his bed, to lie awake 
half the night and dream awful dreams the rest. 




















CHAPTER Il.—TRIED FOR MURDER. 


Unpleasant a night as he had spent, it was as nothing com- 
pared with the shock that Uncle Jennings received next 
morning, when he learnt at breakfast that the stranger had 
disappeared in the night and was nowhere to be found. 

Uncle Jennings stared at the miller with a look cf horror, 
as he heard his tale, which ran thus :— : 

Simon Colter, the miller’s man, on entering the mill as 
usual at seven o'clock, had found no other trace’ of the 
stranger who had spent the night there, than his unfinisbed 
supper and the sack and blanket on the floor. There were 
spots of blood on the latter, but as the young man had injured 
himself in his fall ever night, the miller expressed no surprise 
at this. 

“TI suppose,” said he, “he took himself off through the 
window before daylight ; but it would have been better man- 
ners to have stayed to say a word of thanks for his night's 
lodging—wouldn’t it, Uncle Jennings ?” 

But Uncle Jennings made no reply. He looked so white 
and disturbed, that his wife felt “ sure the Dale was too damp 
for him;” and the gig was ordered out immediately after 
breakfast for their return home, no persuasion being able to 
induce them to stay longer. : . 

“You'll come again next year,” said Christopher, as he 
accompanied his guests to the yard gate; and the kind- 
hearted host stood with his two little girls, waving a farewell 
as they drove down the Dale. 

But before another anniversary had come found, a great 
and unlooked-for calamity had befallen the Miller of Scawton. 
How the rumor first got abroad no one could quite trace, but 
ere long a story was current in the neighborhood, that the 
young man who had taken shelter in Scawton Mill that 
stormy night had never gone away again alive. More than 
that, it was averred that the young man was the scapegrace 
nephew of old Lawyer Soames, who had niysteriously dis- 
appeared from the neighborhood that very time. It was 
known that Mr. Walter Soames had quarrelled with his 
uncle, whose expectations be had disappointed by showing 4 
greater liking for drawing landscapes on canvas, than deeds 
on parchment; and it was also known that, after the quarrel, 
Walter Soames had walked out of his uncle’s office, vowing 
he would never return. He had never been seen or heard of 
since, except by the person or persons who affirmed that he 
had slept at Scawton Mill that night, from which date all 
traces of him had been lost. 

At first the dreadful rumor was only obscurely hinted at 
in private; then it was mentioned confidentially amongst 
friends; and at last it was openly discussed by every public- 
house fireside. ; ’ 

Naturally enough, the last person to hear it was Christo- 
pher himself. It came to his ears in an unlucky moment. 

One market-day, a dispute about a small matter of accounts 
arose between him and a certain ill-conditioned neighbor, 
known as Noisy Norton. Ringston got angry at having his 
word doubted in a public room (it was the market ordinary 
of a small inn at Lancaster), and he threatened to turn out 
Norton, who was insolent and a known bully. ‘ 

“You're not at the Dale, remember,” laughed Norton, 
sneeringly. “ We don’t mind your threats here; we've got 
the law to protect us, and aren’t to be popped out into the 
street as you’d pop a man into your mill-weir ? ; 

“ What do you mean, you scoundrel ?” asked Ringston, all 
a-flame. P Pes? 

“Why, that young Soames paid dear for his night's lodz- 
ing at your place.” : f 

“Young Soames!” repeated the miller, changing color. 
“ What do you know about——” : 

He stopped: everybody at the table looked at him. — 

“Ah! folks shouldn’t be so ready to talk of turning re- 
spectable men out of a public room; they may get kicked 
\out themselves,” said Norton, tauntingly. 
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“They should be ready to stand up for their own good 
names anyhow,” said Christopher, decisively, and he rose up 
from bis seat, and, before he could be prevented, dealt the 
other a blow which sent him to the floor. 

The slanders of a man like Norton. would not have much 
affected Christopher, but it was another thing to find that 
the suspicions then hinted at were shared by most of his neigh- 
bors. Ringston was a good-natured man—“ as gentle as a 
lamb,” his wife said, with all his strength and six feet o 
stature, but when he found out that other people suspected 
there had been foul play, he was furious. 


“Good God, man!” he exclaimed to the neighbor who | Flatterby and myself; question under consideration, a pro- | 


spoke to him on the subject, “do they mean to say that— 
that J murdered the lad ?” ; 

It was said, sure enough, and in hearing where it could not 
be ignored. P 

Norton took out a summons against the miller for an 
assault, and next marke!-day Christopher had to appear 
before the magistrates. During the hearing of the case, the 
cause of the quarrel came out, and such extraordinary state- 
ments were made by Norton and others, that the magistrates 
had no alternative Dat to commit Ringston to take his trial 
at the next County Assizes on a charge of murder. When 
he heard it, Christopher staggered back, and turned so white 
that most persons saw guilt written in his face. As soon as 
he could speak, he called out toa neigh»or present— 

“Mr. Wicketts, will you break this to my wife when you 
get home ?—You're doing me a great injury, gentlemen,” he 
added, looking at the magistrates, and then he tried to say 
more, but broke down, and his big frame shook with sobs of 
grief and shame. 


When the day of the trial came, the Miller of Scawton was 
so altered by three weeks’ confinement in Lancaster Gaol, 
that his own wife hardly knew him when he appeared in 
court. She had been urged not to come by her friends; but 
she sat just where her husband could see her, for she said 
“she knew it would keep up Christy’s heart a bit if he could 
rest bis eve on her.” But it was an agonising time for them 
both, and for some hours it was generally thought the verdict 
would go against the accused. 

The principal witness was Uncle Jennings, who deposed 
to the midnight visit to the mill, to the strange behavior of 
the miller, and to his disinclination to let any one approach 
the youny man. Uncle Jennings had allowed his fondness 
for ferreting out facts, and an unlucky legal smattering, to 
lead him on until he had put together a pretty story, which, 
however harmless whilst it was conveyed to others by mere 
hints and head-shakings, was likely to imperil his nephew’s 
neck now that justice had got hold of it. 

The other important witness against Christopher Ringston 
was poor old Simon Colter, the miller’s man, who was so 
anxious to screen his master, and made such contradictory 
statements about the blood-stained sacks, and a certain hat 
and coat he had found in the weir next morning, that he was 
nearly committed for perjury, and was even by some persons 
suspected of being himself a party to the crime. But start- 
ling as was the evidence, it was insufficient to convict the 
prisoner, whose own story, as told by his counsel, was as 
follows :— : 

The young man to whom the miller had given the night's 
lodging was Walter Soames, who had begged not to be made 
known to the Jenningses, and for that reason had been 
secreted in the mill, where the miller had visited him at mid- 
night, with no murderous in‘ention, but to take him food 
and a change of clothes, his own having been destroyed. 

As for a certain tobacco pouch found in Ringston's posses- 
sion (of which great case had Leen made by the prosecution), 
it had been given to the miller by Mr. Soames himself out of 
gratitude. What had since become of the young man, 
Ringston could not say. He had advised him to return 
home, but finding he was resolved not to do so, he had lent 
him clothes to get away from the neighborhood, and had 
promised to keep secret his intention of leaving the country. 
As for harming him, he would as soon have harmed a son of 
his own. He had known Walter Soames since he was a lad, 
and often entertained him at the mill when he was on his 
fishing or sketching excursions 

“The supposition that the miller had, in cold blood, mut- 
dered the unfortunate young man, in order to get possession 
of a sum of money he was known to have about him, was a 
supposition utterly inconsistent with the known character 
and antecedents of the man,” reasoned his advocate. 

So Christopher Ringston was acquitted, but not without 
many persons questioning the justice of the verdict, nor 
without, alas! traces of the anguish he had undergone being 
left upon his character for life. 

He went home with his wife, refusing any escort of friends, 
and said, as soon as he got indoors, that “ he would never set 
foot within Lancaster town again.” 

When he discovered that little Esther, his cldest child, was 
staying with the Jenningses, who had come over to fetch her 
and had offered “ if anything went wrong to provide for her,’ 
his {ace turned dark as night. 

“Then she wouldn't stay with thee, like this little lass ?” 
he said, pointing to Ninna, who had refused to go. “Then 
they may keep her ;” and he swore that Esther should never 
come back again. 

Poor Mrs. Ringston could hardly believe that the gloomy, 
silent man who had returned home to her was her own hus- 
band. His dispesition seemed entirely changed. He no 
longer took his old interest in the business, but left his wife 
to manage it. She had to attend Lancaster Market, to buy 
the corn, to sell the flour—in short, to keep business going. Her 
spirit was equal to it all, but not her strength. She took 
cold one winter’s Cay, in driving home through the snow, 
was seized with inflammation of the lungs, and died within 
a week. 

“ Esther,” said Christopher to his wife as she lay ill, “ did 
you think, like the rest of ‘em, that—thatI did it? Speak 
the truth, my lass, I can bear it.” 

“Oh, Christy, Christy,” sobbed the wife, “ye don’t know 
me better than that?” 

He was holding a cup to her lips at the moment; he 
stooped down and put his own lips there, and said— 

“I do know thee, lass, but I wanted to hear it from thee, 
for there’s many as should have been the last to think it of 
me, did think it—ay, and do still.” 

Christopher was right. Public opinion had never rein- 
stated him in his old place. Certain circumstances had never 
been explained, and there remained still the suspicious fact 
that Walter Soumes bad never been heard of since the night 
when he slept at Scawton Mill. Christopher read this in his 
neighbors’ faces, and the effect it had upon him was to 
change him from a sunny, kindly-hearted man, to a morose 


and gloomy one, who did not care to conceal from his fellow- 


men the distrust and contempt he felt for them. 
(To be coneluded next week.) 


A CRITICAL MEETING. 
A REMINISCENCE OF NORWAY. 


“ Well, K., old fellow, to go or not to go, that is the ques- 
tion !” 

“To go, of course. We shall hardly get a finer day for it 
if we wait til] Christmas; and if we start in an hour iv1] 
bring us back in good time for supper.” ) 

Time, seven o'clock on a glorious July morning ; place, a 





| just | 
‘north of Throndhjem; dramatis persons, my friend Harry | 
jected voyage across the fjord, to picnic upon a hitherto un- 
visited islet. : 

“ All right,” said Harry, “ go it is, then. So, if you'll just 
see about breakfast, I’1l step out and look after the boat.” 

“ And while you are about it,” suggest ee) 
are any letters for us; I see old Sigmund d 
edge o. the fjord yonder.” ; 

“To hear is to obey,” answers Harry ; and away he strides 
at his usual tremendous pace, as if bent upon imitating that 
energetic giant who “ walked round the world before break- 
fast every morning to get up an appetite.” 

Harry Fiutterby was one of those lucky people who are 
styled as if by common consent “ the best fellows in the 
world,” and seem privileged to do what they please without 
fear of offence. A popular writer, a first-rate gymnast, an 
experienced traveller, an irresistibly jolly companion, he 
seemed made to be likcd by everybody ; and so he was. In- 
deed, he was popularly believed to have but one enemy, 
though that one (in poor Harry's opinion at least) fully atoned 
for the absence of others. I was slready tired of hearing him 
quote, in his fits of effervescent vindictiveness: 


Der Wallfisch hat doch seine Laus, 
Muss auch die meine haben. 


Harry was no Homer; but he had a Zoilus in the person of 
a certain Mr. Frederick Slasher, critic-in-ordinary to the 
Draco, who waylaid and butchered poor Harry’s literary 
bantlings as they issued from the press with a mercilessness 
worthy of Richard the Third. Indeed, one of my friend’s 
chief reasons for joining me in our present trip was the desire 
|of escaping for a little while from the sting of this gadfly ; 
| but (as the Mahometan says) “no man can avert his destiny.” 

I have barely completed my preparations for breakfast when 
I am startled by a furious stamping in the room below, and a 
blast of malediction that makes the crazy timbers rattle again. 
The next moment Harry comes flying up-stairs like a whirl- 
| wind, and flings an open letter on the table. 

“ There’s that cursed fellow at it again, by Jove !” he roars, 
| “and then to think of some beast actually cutting it out and 
sending it to me just when I was hoping for a little peace.” 
Here the orator becomes incoherent from excess of emotion. 

I pick up the extract, 2nd find that it is as I expected— 
| Zoilus is at work again. I am beginning to glance through 
jit when Harry, too furious to remain passive, snatches it 

from my hands, and shouting, “ Just listen to this!” reads as 
follows : 

“Mr. Flutterby’s heroes are all of one type ; men made up 
of all the aristocratic virtues, and more than all the aristo- 
cratic vices, half Rochester and half Camelford, carrying all 
known authors in their mouths, and all known crimes on 
their consciences, and happily combining the manners of Sir 
Charles Grandison with the conversation of La Rochefou- 
cauld and the morality of Charles the Second; men who 
shoot a friend, or pick up a lady’s glove with equal grace and 
self-possession, and alternate between criticising Goethe in the 
drawing-rooms of Grosvenor-square and thrashing prize- 
fighters in the taverns of Jermy n-street. Nor are these gen- 
tlemen’s love atlairs less extraordinary than themselves. 
|The wrong man attached to the wrong woman, the wrong 
| woman attracted by the wrong man, cross each other like the 
llinks of a daisy chain; and the series usually terminates in 
| some cold and self-contained stoic, who is ‘ dead to love for 
| evermore.’ Indeed, the way in which such matters are ar- 
| ranged reminds us of nothing so much as the position of the 

Yankee sailors in the great storm, who ‘stood in single file 
holdin’ each other’s hair on—only the hindmost critter was 
bald, and so didn’t need it! And as if matters were not 
| complicated enough already, the hcroine, consistent only in 
| her inconsistency, invariably sets her affections upon the 
worst and most heartless of her countless admirers, clings to 
him with a constancy as romantic as it is incredible; and 
when he comes to the customary violent end, consoles her- 
self by immolating a score of masculine hearts on his tomb. 
All this is doubtless very touching and pathetic, with the 
single drawback of being impossible; but it produces what 
the fairer portion of the novel-reading public would proba- 
bly think a rather serious result, namely, the heroine rever 
gets married at all. Busied with the Gothic sacrifice above 
mentioned, she marches on her devastating way, and disap- 
pears at the close of the third volume, with the miniature of 
a defunct guarcsman in her escritoire, unutterable despair at 
ber heart, and an obtrusive tinge of red on tbe tip of her 
nose. ‘So geht der Mensch zu Ende!” 

“Isn't that too bad now?” roars Harry; “and that, too, 
when everybody says that my love scenes are the best things 
I’vedone! And here again—just listen : 

“ One thing, however, Mr. Flutterby does understand—the | 
advantage of a recurring simile. Sener himself was not | 
more skilful in bringing in the same comparison a dozen | 
times in succession. Whenever he has to describe houses 
surrounded by trees, we find them ‘ peeping like shy chil- 
dren from the arms of their encircling forests ; and this rule 
once laid down, they continue peeping to the end of the 
story. In fact, these indefatigable Babes in the Wood seem 
to haunt Mr. Flutterby’s dreams as pertinaciously as the 
phantom child haunted those of Jane Eyre previous to the 
death of her aunt.” 

At this point Harry sums up his opinion of the critique 
by sending it flying through the window in fifty fragments, 
and sitting down to breakfast with an expression of coun- 
tenance which might have suited Victor Hugo’s Gilliatt 
when watching the midnight interview between Deruchette 
and Monsieur Caudray. But it is wonderful what a soothing 
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Stanley’s discovery of Doctor Livingstone, the demand for 
an increase of wages, the continuance of the coal famine, the 
rnmored progress of Russia in the Far East, the impending 
conference at Berlin—to all which Harry listens with silent 
attention. 

“Tl tell you what,” he remarks at length, with a medita- 
tive air, “Il wish somebody would bring out a Diplomatic 
Dictionary, containing all the new political phrases now in 
use ; for, really, if we go on long at this rate we shall forget 
the original meaning of words altogether. France suddenly 
attacks Germany, and calls it‘ resisting unjust aggressicn.’ 
Germany runs off with everything worth stealing in France, 
and calls it ‘levying contributions.’ Austria gets together 
several hundred thousand men, and Heaven knows how 
many guns, and says she does so to ‘preserve peace.’ 
| America overcharges us at the rate of two thousand per 
and mildly terms it ‘indirect claims.’ Russia knocks 
several thousand men on the head, sends half a dozen kings 
flying off their thrones, pockets a score of provinces, and 
christens these energetic amusements, a mission of civilisa- 
a Upon my word, I’ve half a mind to start a dictionary 
myself.” 

“ Do, my dear fellow, it will be a most interesting work, 
and I don’t think your friend, Mr. Slasher, can find much to 
say against it.” 

“ Dou’t menticn the beast!’ yells Harry, stung into mo- 
mentary fury by the hated name. “I wish I could come 
across him just now !” 

“ He'd stand a poor chance if you did,” remark I, glancing 
admiringly at my friend’s mighty frame, which might serve 
as a model for Guy Livingstone, or any other disciple of the 
school of muscular anti-Christianity. But come, old fellow, 
look about a bit—you’re missing a first-rate view.” 

The surrounding panorama does, indeed, merit more atten- 
tion than we have yet bestowed upon it. Overhead stretches 
the blue, cloudless sky, bright with all the short-lived splen- 
dor of the northern summer. Behind us lies the charmin 
little valley that we have left, its smooth green surface stand- 
ing ovt picturesquely against a dark background of forest ; 
while in the midst of it, like chickens nestling round the 
mother-hen, the tiny red huts of the fisaermen cluster round 
the little wooden church which their sturdy old pastor built 
with his own bands. To right and left, long ridges of dark 
heathy h'll succeed each other like waves, ending at length 
in a mighty wall of black broken rock, on the summit of 
which it needs no stretch of imagination to picture to one- 
self Thor hurling defiance at the congregated Frost Giants, 
or chained Loki writhing as the poison drips upon the up- 
turned face. All around us lies the smooth dark surface of 
the fjord, dappled with rock islets wooded almost to the wa- 
ter’s edge; while far away to the westward, where a huge 
gap breaks the great rampart of rock, a long white line 
marks the spot where the glassy lake meets the fury of the 
unresting ocean; and from the unseen breakers beyond 
comes the deep sonorous monotone which Homer’s hexa- 
meters learned from the roll of the Ionian sea. 

“Come, now,” says Harry, admiringly, “ you’ve been 
about a good bit—did_ you ever see anything to beat this in 
Arabia, or Russia, or Brazil ?” 

“Depends on how you take them,” answerI. “ Arabia’s 
an endless circus—Russia an endless billiard-board—and 
Brazil’s all the waves of the Deluge frozen into forests. 
There’s good scenery in all three, if you care to keep your 
eyes open; but I grant you that one doesn’t see a view like 
this every day.” 

“ This must be our island, just ahead,” cries Harry, a mo- 
ment later. ‘“ Stand by to lower the sail, while I fish out the 
boat-hook.” 

A few minutes laier we disembark upon our miniature 
terra incognita, and, hastily mooring our boat, scramble up 
the rocks with our provision-basket. Having deposited this 
latter in a snug place under a clump of overhanging trees, 
we proceed to explore our new kingdom. 

“T wish we had vrave old Sartor Resartus here for five 
minutes,” remark I; “wouldn’t he enjoy himself! I re- 
member his telling me once that, of all the pagan creeds, he 
liked the Scandinavian the best ; and well he may—it seems 
just made for him.” 

“ Holloa!” cries Harry, stopping short suddenly, as we 
turn a sharp corner, “ look here!” 

I spring forward, and perceive that our right of possession 
1s already anticipated. At our feet, wrapped in a plaid, and 
with his head pillowed on a moss-grown root, lies a good- 
looking young man in a coarse ttveed suit, with a fair com- 
plexion and reddish-brown moustache ot an Englishman. 

“ Here’s a rival Columbus in the field, then,” remark I; 
x but how the deuce did he get here? I see nosign of a 
boat?” 

“ He’s fast enough asleep, anyhow !” says Harry, “ or else 
he must be stone deaf, not to have heard me shout. How- 
ever, let’s see what's he’s made of, at any rate ;” and he gives 
the sleeper’s shoulder a good shake. 

“ Excuse my disturbing you—but the sun's rather hot al- 
ready, and you're lying right in it.” 

The stranger starts up, rubbing his eyes with an air of be- 
wilderment. 

“ Many thanks,” says he at length, witha polite bow; “ but 
—holloa! is the tide up ?” 

“ Rather !” answers Harry, staring; “ didn’t you know ?” 

“Just like my luck!” cries the stranger, with an air of 
vexation. “I walked over from the seaward side last night, 
along that range of rocks yonder” (he points to something 
like a very ill-built garden-wall, standing gauntly out below 
the transparent water), “ meaning to see the sun rise, and get 
back before the tide caught me; but, of course, I cverslept 
myself, as I always do, when it’s specially important that I 
should not.” 

“ Just as it always rains on a picnic day, and a slice of 
bread always falls with the buttered side downward—a law 
of gravitation which I wish Sir Isaac Newton had investigated 
while he was about it,” laughs Ha “ Never minJ—we’ll 
give you a cast back in our boat. "Plolloa ! what the deuce! 
| why, where on earth is the boat ®”’ 


Echo answered, “ Nowhere !” 
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Whether (as Harry after- 
wards asserted) the rope had got frayed through against a 











effect a good breakfast has upon even the most lacerated:| sharp rock, or whether (as I am inclined to suspect) he had 
nerves; and before the end of his third cup of coftee and se-| been careless in reeving it—from whatever cause, the boat 
cond plateful of fresh salmon, even the outraged Harry be-| had got loose and floated away; and we found ourselves 
gins to look as if there were still something worth living for.| imprisoned in our new kingdom. We_stared at each other 

By the time we get down to the boat ke is quite cheerful for a moment, and then burst into a loud laugh. 
i “Tll-luck’s catching, seemingly,” said Harry. “ Well, it 
can’t be helped—we must just wait till the tide goes out. In 














in. 

“ [Thad meant to have a pull,” he observes, as we stow 
away our provision-basket in the stern ; “ but as the wind’s in | the mean time, let’s be as jolly as we can.” 

our favor, we may just as well hoist the sail,and take it) And very jolly we were, in spite of our mishaps. Our al 
easy. In the mean time, here’s a Times that I haven’t| fresco lunch was a decided success, and our unexpected 
opened yet; just overhaul it, and give us what there is.” guest proved a host in himself. He told good stories, cracked 
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Ll unfold the august broad-sheet, and plod steadily through jokes, talked well on all manner of subjects, and sang comic 
It was a sufficient proof how tho- 


the various topics of the day—the Geneva Arbitration, Mr.|j songs by the nalf-dozen. 
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roughly amused we had been, that all this time (Englishmen 
though we all three were) we had never thought of asking 
each other’s names; but at length the idea seemed to strike 
Harry and the unknown simultaneously. 

“Tl tell you what,” said Harry, “T'll just give you my 
address, and you must come and see me when you get back 
to England; it'll never do to let our acquaintance drop, after 
such a romantic commencement.” 

“With great pleasure,” answered the stranger; “and I'll 
ive you mine. For that matter, it’s only by a fluke that I’m 
ere at all just now, when I ought to be in London re- 

viewing.” 

“ Reviewing !” echoed Harry, starting as if he had been 
stung; “ you’re not a reviewer, surely? By Jove, you’re much 
too good a fellow for a beastly trade like that !” 

“ Beastly trade, eh ?” said the other, laughing; “ why, what 
harm has it ever done you? Surely I can’t have cut up 
some book of yours without knowing it ?” 

The two men began to eye each other keenly. I, already 
foreseeing the glorious denouement, drew a little aside to 

it at my leisure. 


“%, 
“ What review do you belong to?” asked Harry, after a) 
se 


“ The Draco,” responded his new acquaintance. 

“The Draco!” yelled Harry, in a voice that would have 
made the fortune of a boatswain. “ There’s no need to ask 
your name—you’re Fred Slasher or the devil !” 

“ And you're Harry Flutterby !” 

I have seen many a tableau on the stage, but never one to 
equal that. For a moment the two stood face to face like 
statues—and then suddenly burst into a tremendous roar of 
laughter, which the surrounding rocks echoed back as if Odin 
and his compeers were still revelling there. 

“ By Jove!” ssid Harry, wiping the tears from his eyes, 
“ this is the best lark I ever saw in my life! Talk ofa play! 
it beats all the plays put together! Do you remember that 
yarn in the Arabian Nights, where the old king looks his son 
up in the heart of a mountain, for fear Prince What’s-his- 
name should come and kill him? And Prince What’s-his- 
name was shipwrecked at the very place, and came and 
polished him off right enough! By Jove, this is just it over 
again—ha, ha!” 

And the laughter began again louder than ever, till I joined 
in from sheer infection. 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Slasher ; “ th’s way along 
the recks will bring you out on the other side of the !jord, 
and it’s a good way from there to your diggings; so you'd 
better just stop with me to-night. I can promise you a good 
supper, anyhow, if old Bjorn does his duty.” 

And he did do it, as was amply proved by our trencher 
practice two hours later. A jollier evening, or a more enter- 
taining host, it has never been my fortune to meet with; and 
it was long after midnight before our party broke up. Harry’s 
farewell remark to his ci-devant enemy is well worth 
quoting: 

“Tell you what, old fellow—it strikes me that if all the 
critics and authers who’re at loggerheads just now in Eng- 
land, were to meet and talk things over quietly, as you and I 
have done, it would be a rattling good job for ’em both !” 

And so say I. 


—___—_>—___ 
LOLA. AN IDYL. 


The house was one of the nest-like sort, low-roofed, 
thatched, with latticed windows buried in greenery, with a 
dove-cote on the gable, and rustic porch and veranda. It 
stoud in a forest country, and, with its garden, orchard, and 
scraps of velvety pasturage, was surrounded on many sides 
by trees climbing on heights, trees dipping and curtsying in 
hollows, trees wading into the river where the red-sided 
cattle loved to drink, trees lying in soft heaps against the 
silver greys of cloudland with a mysterious blue mist behind 
their boles. 

The morning glitter was on everything as the master of 
the house, going out with his dog, stopped and spoke over 
the low garden wall to his wife, who, with hands in her 
apron-pockets, was standing gazing attentively at her bee- 


ves. 

“ Let Fan have the satin for this time, but she must try to 
do with less. Our living is too expensive.” 

“ T have just been thinking of where we can economise,” 
replied the wife in an irritated tone. “ We are too many in 
the house for one thing. It is time that girl Lola was earn- 
ing her bread.” 

“ Humph !” said the husband; “ I think she earns it already. 
She saves you a nursery governess.” 

“T can teach the children myself,” was the reply, “and 
their sisters must learn to help. Lola gets nothing from us 
but food and shelter. It would be only fair to let her go 
into the world.” 

“She’s a shy thing, and is better where she is. Besides, 
what would become of Granny’s children ¥” 

The husband and wife had walked slowly from the bee- 
hives to the house, and stood under a lattice window, which 
lay 2. 

“ Talking of Granny,” said the husband, “ how long is Gray 
going to stay at Roselands? He’s a good decal here, isn't 
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“ Fle’s very pleasant company.” 

“ And our girls are attractive.” 

“Nonsense! Hew little you know of your own children ! 
I have brought up my girls to have their feelings under 
prudent control. There is no mistake about his footing in 
this family.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you are all so prudent, for he’d be the 
better of a good wife. He’s a good fellow, and a clever 
fellow, though poor as Job.” 

The porch swallowed the mistress of the house, and the 
master went off whistling; and then a face leaned forward 
and looked out of the lattice window, pale, but with a sort 
of under glow, giving a warm charm to its dimpled softness, 
with darkness and depth about the eyes, and brightness about 
the hair which the sunshine now illuminated with a genius 
for love in every curve of it, and a sort of gelden light waver- 
ing across the steady eyes and grave though happy mouth. 

“Thank God I am not a young lady!” murmured Lola, 
taking her fingers out of her ears, where she had placed them 
all too late. “ What would they think if they knew what he 
said to me yesterday ?” 

She rose up quivering at the recollection, nearly touching 
the slant roof with her head in her pride. The room was 
dark, and scarcely large enough to hold Lola and a glass of 
flowers and some woodcuts framed with plaited twigs on the 
dimly-lighted walls. 

“He'd be the better of a good wife,” said Lola, echoing 
the words that had come up-to’ her through the ivy, “ but 
he’s poor as Job, and so the fine ladies leave him to me. I 
wonder what it would be like, being a good wite toa man as 





| poor as Job, There would 
tubbing, I dare say; but I’m ready 


'Thank Heaven I am not delicate!” feeling her firm pliant 


be a good deal of scrubbing and | blighted flats, and a flying camel carrying dark-faced men 
for it if I'm wanted. a 
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nd women out of reach of a burning death, and, again, 


/Tegions where the stars glitter big above mountains of ice, 


| wrists with her clasping fingers. “ I’d as soon cook the dinner | and the white bears wander from block to block of snow in 


as do worsted work any day. It’s well I have no elegant 
| tastes; making common things look pretty is the finest I 
have. I have rather a good appetite” (ruefully), “ but then I 
leona live on bread and milk. I can cook; I can wash; and 
I can make clothes. The smallest, tiniest cottage, an easy- 
chair and a plain one; wine for him, milk for me; an even- 
\ing lamp, bookcase, garden, good humor, plenty of flow- 
ers——” 

| Lola’s thoughts wandered away, and lost themselves in the 
| delights of the home she was sketching. She shook herself 
}out of her dream with a low laugh of undoubting happiness. 
i Chicks will be waiting—Granuy will scold!” She adjusted 
| her white calico dress, plucked a crimson rose that was hang- 
{ing over the sash, and fixed it, with artistic fingers, in her 
| bosom, smoothed a wilful ripple oat of her shining hair, took 
|} a sun-burned straw hat from a pe, on the wall, and went out 
of the small chamber, and out of the house. 

Granny’s house was handsomer than that nest-like one in 
'which Lola lived on sutlerance. Granny was not rich, but 
|she liked to keep up a certain old-fashioned grandeur. 
| Indeed, none of these people in this forest country considered 
| themselves as people who were certainly poor. Granny 

must have trips to London, and two horses in her carriage, 
and her son, who lived in the nest-house, would have been 
| very well off only that Fan must have her satin dress, and 
he his hunters. Lola was the richest of them all, with her 
little lodging for — 4 under the ivy, and her slender wage 
for teaching two small orphan cousins, whom Granny had 
taken to herself. Lola was the only oue amongst them who 
knew how to enjoy her life. 

Lola’s way lay through a green lane, across fields, over the 
river on a rustic bridge, and then plunged into a wood, 
through a blue tunnel hollowed among leaves, where the 

ath was moist and brown with dew. - Then she entered 

oselands, which deserved its name, and went into the house 
with the perfume of thousands of roses hanging about her 
Granny was a wilful old lady, who loved lilac ribbons in her 
cap, and old china in her cabinets, and who could scold and 
pet little people, and sometimes big people too. She was 
somewhat severe upon grown-up young folks, unless they 
happened to get sick, when she became an angel. Arthur 
Gray was an invalid when she first made his acquaintance, 
and people said this was why she took such a fancy to him. 
He was a son of a distant connexion of the family, dropped 
by chance into their lives—clever, poor, and with no frieads. 

he ladies hearing he was scientific, had at first stood a little 
in awe of him, with an idea that science is uncomfortable ; 
but Gray had been oe to Granny by the most famous 
scientific man in London. We do not say that Granny 
would not have been kind to him if she had picked him up 
in the gutter, yet the great man had his weight when he did 
choose to step into the scale of the young man’s chances of 
finding favor among his kinsfolk. 

Granny was sitting in her dainty antique drawing-room at 
the head of a table drawn up in acool corner under the shade 
of green blinds, her work-basket before her, her children on 
either side with open books, and Arthur Gray at the foot of 
the table, pencil in hand. He was now no longer an invalid, 
and was supposed to be pluming his wings for some wonder- 
ful flight in the regions of scientific discovery. By the side- 
long looks of awe which Granny was casting towards him 
over the rims of her spectacles, she evidently thought he was 
at this moment deep in some abstruse calculation; but he 
was only scribbling faces in his pocket-book. He had a 
broad, square brow, and troubled eyes, and a mouth which 

betrayed a character resolute and tender. He was a man 
who had a great future before him—of hard toil, heartache, 
and fame. 


Lola was late. Granny pointed to the timepiece, and the 
lessons began. Lola’s voice was low in asking the questions, 
and the children’s tones were shrill in giving the answers. 
Granny rapped with her knitting-needle ou the table when 
things were not going so as to please her. Arthur Gray 
remained for the study, and his study was Lola’s face. Lola’s 
voice grew lower, and Granny’s raps fell fast upon the board. 
Arthur Gray suddenly got up, and lefc the room. 

He walked out on a terrace, and paced up and down. 
Life was at this moment a tangled skein to him. He wanted 
to have for his own that sweet woman in-doors who was 
teaching the children, yet how was he to have her without 
blighting his career? Marriage meant poverty, struggling, 
uncongenial drudgery, and Arthur had had enough of it 
from childhood up. Genius was stirring within him ; oppor- 
tunity, at this moment, lay invitingly before him. He held 
in his hand a letter which invited him to join a scientific ex- 
pedition to the other side of the world. A few months ago 
such an offer would have been hailed as the realisation of his 
sweetest dreams. But now there was Lola. Success, power, 
fame, all to be swept away by a woman’s hand. Only this 
morning, as he sat scribbling at the table, he had declared to 
himself that the thing was monstvous, that it could not be; 
but Lola had walked into the room, and he had felt at once 
that it would be easier to walk hand in hand with her 
instantly into the valley of death, than to set out on any 
sunny path to fortune, leaving her behind. 

He was nowhere to be seen when Lola and the children 
came out of Granny’s kouse, and ran off towards the woods. 
The children from the next house met them with dinner in 
their bags; for this was to be an out-door holiday, while the 
elders of both families dined with a neighboring magnate of 
the land. The children were wild with glee, Lola less wild 
than was usual on such occasions. The children tried to 
light a fire to roast their chestnuts, but failed, and Lola lay in 
the grass, her hat tilted over her mouth and eyes, and 
listened to the happy humming of the insects. The children 
cheered suddenly, the breeze blew Lola’s hat aside, and here 
was Arthur Gray coming to join them. a= 

This was like one of the old primeval days when the 
Garden of Eden bloomed, and before sorrow came into the 
world. Gray made a great fire, and screened it with thick 
boughs, so that the sun could not put it out. The children 
sbrieked with delight, the chestnuts hissed and spluttered, 
the thrushes sang, the quail away in the meadows below sent 
up a satisfied comment on the state of things, and the lilics 
flapped their golden wings wantonly down in the river. The 
purple distance that girdled the forest world looked as invit- 
ing as the beavtiful future which young eyes see in dreams. 
The sunshine reddened on the boles of the trees, and on two 
faces that leaned towards each other often across the heads 
of the children. Dinner was eaten in the grass, with duck- 
leaves for dishes, and Arthur Gray told stories to the children 
about wonderful places and things which are to be found on 
this moving globe; showed them glittering caves in the heart 


of the earth, deserts with a fierce sun brooding over their 














the lonely seas. The children listened with bated breath, 
Had Mr. Gray seen these places? Should he ever see them ? 
No, he thought not; he should never see them now. Yet 
that letter from the band of explorers burned unanswered 
against his heart. 

Twilight came, and the little forest party went home for 
schoolroom tea. As they walked through the tunnel of 
leaves the children ran on before to have the kettle boiling 
and Lola and Gray walked through the purple hollow, 
alone together. They did not speak much, buc walked 
close together, hand in hand, slowly, and with full hearts 
Arthur thought of nothing but that Lola’s hand was in 
his; Lola thought of nothing but that he had taken that 
hand, and it could help him. As they turned from the 
shade into the open space lighted by a last glaring reflec. 
tion from the vanished sun, a gorgeous troop of moving 
clouds was sailing along the horizon, purple and crimson- 
edged, upon a sca of gold. They had taken a shape like 
the pleasure-galley of some ancient Eastern queen, and 
floated solemnly, as if to music not heard on. earth, 
Something like this was suggested to Lola's mind as the 
lovers stood still to look, but Arthur saw only the expedi- 
tion, sailing away without him to shores unknown. For 
now he has made up his mind indeed. Let them go, said 
Arthur Gray ; he would have Lola for his wife. . ‘ 

Next day, when the young governess went to Roselands to 
give the lessons, Arthur was already on his way to London 
to explain to his exploring frienas that he could not joir 
their party. He would arrange some matters of business, anc 
return to the forest country and ask Lola to be his wife. He 
thought he knew well what she would answer. There was 
only one woman in the world who would venture to share 
his poverty, but she was tiie only woman he wanted, for she 
was Lola. When the girl arrived at Granny’s house she 
found the old lady walking up aud down the path with a 
gold-headed stick and a large parasol, and a face of much 
unusual perturbation. , 

“T have given the children a holiday, and they are making 
hay in the meadow,” said Granny to Lola. “Tam going to 
have a talk with you. I have got at last,” she continued, 
“ what I have long been seeking tor you, a situation in Paris, 
where you may see a little of the world, and improve your- 
selfin French. Fora girl who has to earn her bread such 
improvements are desirable and you cannot go on expensive 
trips as your cousins can. I have a letter here from the gen- 
tleman who engages you. He will wait for you till to-mor- 
row, when you must join him.” 

Lola’s cheeks had become white. She reflected for a few 
moments, and then raised her eyes gravely to the old lady's 
face, saying: 

“T cannot go.” 

“ Now, Lola, listen to me. You are only a connection of 
this family. Ihave always treated you as if you were my 
grandchild, and if 1 could have done more for you I should 
have been glad, but I am too poor.” ‘ 

“T should not have accepted more,” said Lola. 

“Don’t be pert, miss, with your should nots and cannots 


« 





I have some questions to ask of you. Arthur Gray has 
gone to London, Yo you know what his business is ?” 

“ No,” said Lola. 

> 2h that he has asked you to marry him ?” 

* . 

“But he has done just the same, and you expect that he 
will ask you when he comes back ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lola. ; 

“ And you won't go away to earn your bread because you 
are Waiting to be a millstone round a poor man’s neck? You 
are resolved to completely wreck all the hopes he had cher- 
ished before he met you ?” 

A dreadful look had come into the young girl’s eyes; she 
put her hand dizzily to her head. 

“ You silly child, don’t you see that he is a poor man; no 
one could be poorer except yourself. It he were an ordinary 
man this ought to deter you, for he would have to toil ine 
way you know little about to give you bread to eat. He is 
not a common man, but with a great career before him, that 
is, if you, a chit of a girl, do not step in tospoilit. He is too 
generous to tell you this perlaps, but I have no scruple in 
hurting you when it ought to be done.” 

“Tell me about his career,” said Lola. 

“ The great person who introduced me to him in London,’’ 
continued Granny, “said to me, ‘ This will be a distinguished 
man in a few years hence, if he only regains his health, and 
keeps himself free of encumbrances. I shall keep an eye on 
his career and push him onward if I can” Gray talked to 
me about it during our journey down here; told me all bis 
hopes while I was petting and taking care of him. I said, 
* You must beware of a foolish marriage.’ ‘ The worst thing 
that could happen to me,’ was his answer. ‘I hope you have 
nothing dangerovs down in your country? J remembered 
only my grand-daughters, and that they were a great deal too 
sensible to take any interest in him. I never thouvht of you 
at all, child; yet here you are doing the mischief, being 
neither wise for your own interests, nor generous in looking 
to his. You have ruined him so completely that he is gone 
to refuse an offer which would have given him fame and. 
fortune had you not been in the way.” 

“ What is that offer?” asked Lola. 

“ An expedition is sailing next week to the North Pole, or 
somewhere thereabouts. What they are going to do I am 
not sure about; but they are scientific men, and they have 
induced Arthur Gray to be of their party. A few short 
weeks azo he would have looked upon any one who had pre- 
vented his accepting this as anencmy. Now he goes to Lone 
don to refuse it, in order that he may pin himself to drudgery 
and obscurity for life; that he may live in repining over what 
you have selfishly forced upon Lim, he being far too generous 
to disappoint you.” 

Lola did not answer a word, but stood with her face turned 
away, looking into the forest; then slowly turned away and 
began walking like a sleep-walker towards an opening in the 
trees. Granny looked after her angrily, too full of Arihur’s 
wrongs te have any pity for the girl whom she counted his 
enemy. “An obstinate monkey,” she said to herself, wrath- 
fully, and muttered her way back to the house, while Lola 
spent two long hours alone in the forest. Only the trees, and 
the river, and the singing grass saw lier siruggle; when she 
came back to Granny her face looked grey and old. 

“ I will join the gentleman to-night,” she said, “and go to 
Paris with him.” 

Now that Granny was triumphant, a new feeling of pity 
came into her heart. But she knew she had done her duty, 
and that Lola was bebaving well. She patted the girl on the 





shoulder, and sent her home to pack up her things, and male 
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vague promises in her own mind that something good must 


certainly be done for Lola. ’ 

When Gray came back from London, there was no Lola in 
the forest country, and Granny explained to him how pru- 
dently the girl had acted. ; 

“ You could not expect of her that she would not seize a 
good offer when it presented itself,” she said. “ It is very 
well for men when women are found with a little common 
sense. She will have advantages in Paris, and will make a 
good marriage. Lola is a wise girl, and as for you, you will 
get over it.” ; 

“Certainly,” said Arthur, “he would not interfere with 
any woman’s prospects.” 


And then he also went alone into the forest, and com- 
jlained that the world had never seen a faithful woman. 
The grass sighed again, and a smile curled the edges of the 
leaves of the trees, but not a thing hinted to him of Lola’s 
sacrifice. That night he was again in London, and the next 
day he sailed with the expedition. As he looked over the 
ship’s side, ambitious hopes rose in his heart, and subdued 
the pain that would have lingered still. The sea-foam 
gathered over the past of a few months. The sun of the old 
world set brilliantly upon what lay behind him; a summer 
dream, blue mists, dancing trees, sunny idleness, children’s 
voices, and a woman’s face framed in the purple shadow 
among leaves.—All the Year Round. 

—_—_.————— 


THE TROUBLES OF A TICKET-CLERK. 


I often wonder if any of the many people who have need 
of my services in official capacity, would care to know 
anything of the pleasures and troubles attendant upon being 
a booking-clerk. I think I may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is not a more harassing, unthankful busi- 
ne3s than mine. To have to stand all day long the coarse 
cafl, the abuse, the attempts at fraud, and the cross-exami- 
nation of querulous people; and when the day’s work is 
@ver, to have to make up books and money amidst a noise 
and confusion compared to which the Tower of Babel must 
have been quite peaceful! 1 am employed at one of the 
largest metropolitan stations, at a salary of twenty-five shil- 
lings per week ; and I think that by the time the reader has 
got to the end of the narrative, he will say that money was 
never more fully earned. But come and accompany me one 
day. Larrive at the office at five o'clock, and after checking 
the accounts and money of the clerk who was on late duty 
last night, 1 open the window to book the workman’s train. 
The office smells most offensively; the gas, turned down 
low, is left to burn all night; the smell of fish which itine- 
rant vendors are going to take down by the train, the smell 
of stale tobacco, and the sulphur from the engines, all com- 
bine to salute my olfactory organs. A workman is the first 
tocomeup. “One to H .” He has the end of his saw 
peeping out of his basket uncovered, and I say : “ You must 
cover that saw before J give you the ticket.” 

“ You railway folks are very particular.’ And so saying, 
takes his ticket, and passes on. A porter now makes his ap- 
pearance, accompanied by an elderly female, who is gesticu- 
lating wildly. She has some excess luggage to pay for 
(which, by the way, consists of herrings and haddocks), and 
is highly indignant at having fourpence to pay, and demands 
to know whether I wish to see her in a workhouse. I politely 
reply that I hope not, but point out that unless she pays her 
wares will not be allowed to go by the train. This con- 
vincing argument causes her to find the necessary fourpence, 
which she pays, descanting all the time upon the voracity 
and extortion of railways generally, and this one in particu- 
lar; and after booking a few more people of this class, I 
close the window for ten minutes, and get a cup of coffee, 
which, while I am discussing with bread and butter, I am 
broken in upon by a porter. 

“ Please, Mr. E——, how do you charge for rabbits ”” 

“ How are they packed? If one in a hamper, charge or- 
dinary dog rate; if several in a hamper or hutch, charge or- 
dinary parcel rate.” 

“ All right, sir. And Mrs. Walters has brought half a hun- 
dredweight of German sausages. How am I to charge ?” 
“Ob, we've got a special rate for them; half parcels 
rate.” 
I have just finished my breakfast, broken as it has been by 
repeated calls at the inquiry window (not to mention a wo- 

man who has been tapping on the ledge with a coin of some 
sort all the while), and open the window to book the parlia- 
mentary, and my first passenger is the before-mentioned old 
lady, who isin a high state of nervousness, and says: “I 
want a parly ticket to S——.” 

“ Nine and threepence halfpenny, ma’am.” 

+ After dropping her purse with all her money on the floor, 
and managing with difficulty to pick it up, she pays me 
8s. 91¢d. and cannot be made to understand that she has to 
pay me another sixpence. 

“T've given you what you asked me, haven't I* 
much more do you want ?” 

“ Sixpence, ma’am,” 

“ That will make it 93. 94g." 

“ No; don’t you see that coin is a florin.” 

“ God bless my soul! so it is. Here's the sixpence; and 
where do I change ?” 

“ At Muddleby and Stoke Pogis, madam.” 

“ How long before the train starts ?” 

“ Twelve minutes.” 

“ Do you know how far it is from S—— to C——?” 

“ No, madam, I do net.” 

“ When is there a return train from S—— to-day ?” 

And after consulting a time-table, I inform her that the 
train returns at 340, when she leaves, after keeping me just 
six minutes booking her; while the passengers behind are 
bullying, swearing, and joking at me. “ Very slow for a 
young man.” “TI don’t think he’s quite awake yet.” These 
and similar remarks are made by the rest of the passengers. 
A man applies for a parly to B——. I inform him that this 


How 


is no parly to B——; that there is a third class, but not parly. 
which he cannot understand, 
“Tm sure I’ve had a parly to B— before.” 


“Not by this train; by the 545 you might have had 
one. : : 

“ Well, I must take a third-class ticket, that’s all; but I 
consider it nothing more nor less than a disgraceful swin- 
dle. I'll write to the papers to-morrow, and expose it.”’ 

The old lady who had booked to S——, makes her reap- 
pearance. “ You didn’t give me my ticket.” 

“O yes, I did.” 

“ T assure you, you did not? I haven't got it.” 

> at you felt in all your pockets ?” 

“ es,” 


“ And your purse?” 
._ “Yes. What shall I do” 


“ You'll have to take another ticket. Stay: turn your 
umbrella upside down.” ‘ 

She does so, and the ticket falls out. She goes away mut- 
tering, but whether thanks or not, I cannot tell. The horse- 
loader now comes up, accompanied by a man who wishes to 
book a horse to L——. Ihave to take 18s. 6d. and am very 
much pressed for time, what with other passengers, and 
other horses ; and this man, seeing a3 he thinks a favorable 
opportunity, puts a farthing down head side upward. But I 
promptly reject it. 1 was not so fortunate last race-time, for 
then they managed to pass a farthing on me for a half-sove- 
reign in the hurry of business, which I had to make good. 
My last passenger is a crusty old gentleman, who is very an- 
noyed at having been kept waiting for five minutes. 

* Disgraceful accommodation, to have to wait in a dog- 
hole like this, where I wouldn’t put one of my hounds, sir! 
I'll write to Mr. J——; and if he don’t warm your jacket for 
you, it shan’t be my fault.” 

“ Where do you wish to go, sir?” 

“ T’ve told you once. C——, first class; and just now the 
starting-bell rings, and he has to run to the train. 

I now close my window again, and try to get on with my 
accounts ; but it is impossible, for the inquiry window is be- 
sieged. 

Please, sir, when is the next train to Hatson ?” 

“ Three o’clock.” 

“ And the one befope that ?” 

“ There is none.” 

These and similar questions drive me to a verge of mad- 
ness, and sometimes I forget myself, as, for instance: “ Does 
this station go to S——?” 

“ No, ma’am; it stops in London.” 

“Don’t be impudent, young man; you know what I 
mean.” 

“ When does the next train start ?” 

“ Five o'clock.” 

“ Oh, that is a long time to wait. 
hotel about kere ?” 

“ O yes;” and I give one of the porters instructions to see 
her to the nearest hotel, for which piece of business, and 
carrying her four boxes, weighing unitedly just over three 
hundredweight, she rewards him with a fourpenny-piece. 

Another lady knocks at the window ; I again open it. 

“ There is an excursion announced by your line to P—— 
on Saturday week. Can I have my ticket now ?” 

No, miss; we don’t issue them till the morning of the 
excursion.” 

“ Oh, I wish you could let me have it now. I have come 
up all the way from Putney on purpose to get it.” 

“ Tm sorry, miss, but the rules won't allow it; and, in 
deed if they did, I haven’t got the tickets yet.” 

And after various small trains, I open up for the day-mail, 
and the first thing that ts my eyes are three or four 

oung gentlemen about sixteen, who are evidently going 
k to school, and who ask for half first-class tickets with 
the most unblushing effrontery. I inform them they are 
evidently over twelve, and will have to pay the whole fare, 
at which news they evince much disgust, murmur something 
about cards, &c. and pass on. 

A lady now comes, and books herself, servant, and large 
dog, to ; but just as I am handing her change to her, 
a small toy-terrier that she has concealed in her muff makes 
a bark, and I say: “ You'll have to pay for that dog, madam, 
three shillings, please.” 

“ T consider it a disgraceful thing that I should have to pay 
as much for Jip as for Flo ;” and then, with a rather height- 
ened color at being discovered in so paltry a trick, she walks 
towards the train. 

“ I want one officer’s and one soldier’s ticket to Y——, and 
make them out upon separate tickets.” 

“ Have you a card, sir?” 

“No, it’s in my portmanteau. My name is Rag of the 
Plungers.” 

“ | have nothing but your word for it !” 

“ Well, that ought to be sufficient for you.” 

“T must have a card or, some corroborative evidence of 
your being an officer, or I cannot grant you a ticket.” 

A thought seems to strike him, and he calls his servant. 
“ Bing! bring me my portmanteau here ; my name is painted 
on the end.” 

“ That will be quite sufficient, thank you.” 

“ Sir,” says the excess-luggage officer, coming up, “ this 
lady told me she had nine passengers, but I find she has only 
six—namely, three whole tickets, and six halves, and her 
excess comes to thirteen shillings and sixpence, which she 
refuses to pay.” 

“ This is a most extortionate charge. I merely came up to 
buy some groceries in London, and I never was charged 
before.” 

“Then there is every reason to believe that you are consi- 
derably in the Company's debt. I do not know whether 
you know it, but groceries in hampers do not come under the 
head of excess luggage, and ought not to go by passenger- 
train at all.” 

“ Well, I shall pay the money under protest, and my hus- 
band shall write to the superintendent about it, as I consider 
ita barefaced swindle.” 

After several other unimportant passengers, I close the 
window, and begin to look at my correspondence for the 
day. Firstly, a letter from the superintendent: “ SrrR—Mr. 
Walters states, that on Monday you booked him by the 11.23 
to L——, and as the train did not stop, he was carried on to 
R—, from which place he had to takea fly. As you ought 
to know, the 11.23 does not stop at L——, I will thank you 
to explain why you booked him.—Yours, &c.” 


And my answer: “ Srr—This gentleman was booked by 
me in error. Lam, however, bound to remark that, as this 
gentleman 1s a regular passenger, and knows the trains as 
well, if not better than I do, he must have travelled by it on 
purpose. T will be more careful in future—Yours, &c.” 

_And now a letter from the audit-office, the department that 
gives us clerks more trouble than all the other departments 
put together ; they will write a letter about the most frivolous 
thing--see letter: “Srr—On your abstracts for July, you 
enter to C——, Oshould be 1. “Please explain by next train 
certain, as to this error. Yours, &c.” My answer: “ Srr— 
note yours of the 14th. C-— 0 should be 1. Will alter my 
abstracts, and note for future.—Y ours, &c.” 

The next is from aa entire stranger, on a postal card: 
“ Srr—Please inform me by return whether there is a train 
to F—— about midnight—Yours, &c.” As there is no 
stamp for reply, I burn this communication ; to reply would 
= me a halfpenny, at least, and would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent. 

The other night, a young lady came up and wanted a se- 
cond-class he but she had only Ts. 8d. being short 
of 4s. 5d. ; but on her giving me her father’s address, I trusted 
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her with the remaining mouey; and this morning I get my 














reply: “ Str—Herewith receive the 4s. 5d. you lent my 
daughter. Please send receipt by return —Yours, &c.” But 
as he never thanked me, or sent a stamp for reply, I never 
answered him. 

Some time ago, a young woman with a baby at her breast 
was crying at the station. I asked her what was the matter ; 
and she told me that she had lost the half of her return ex- 
cursion, and could not gct back. She told me she wasa 
soldier’s wife; and when I offered to lend her the 1s. 8d. 
necessary to make up the money to take her back, she told 
me a pitiful tale, gave me an address at the barracks at V—— ; 
said her husband was there; blessed me, and left me, promis- 
ing to pay the money in stamps. AsI never received any 
stamps, I began to have some doubts as to the truth of her 
story. I wrote to the station-master at ,——, who sends me 
the following answer : “ Srr+The woman must have been a 
rank impostor, as the 7th Dragoons have not been here for 
two years.— Yours, &c.” 

I have trusted so many times, that I have now lost all con- 
fidence in people, and refuse to trust the very smallest 
amount. There have been several unimportant trains, and I 
am now going to open up for the five o’clock express, and 
the first passenger is a gentleman whom I trusted with a first 
return to R——, costing 52s. 4d. in consideration of his leav- 
ing his gold watch and chain as security. 

“ T have come to pay you the 52s. 4d. You ought to think 
yourself confoundedly lucky to get such good security.” 

“T don’t know what you mean about being confoundedly 
lucky. You ought to be confoundedly grateful ; this isn’t a 
pawn-shop.” 

. — insolence! I'll report this matter.” 

“ 0.” 

“ Sir,” says a lady, “I beg to report this porter for incivility, 
and refusing to carry my baggage ;” and I, though | am very 
loath, am obliged to take the lady’s name, note the report, 
and send it to the superintendent. 

“T want a first-class to D——, via S——.” 

.- You can’t go via S—— by this train. You must go ou 

“T hate that road, it jolts one’s inside out. Why the 
deuce can’t I go the other way ”” 

“ Because the train doesn’t go.” 

“ Well, | know that ; you needn’t have told me that.” 

“T want two second-class tickets and two halves to C——.” 

“ Twenty-six and threepence, please.” 

Anc after having stamped and cut the tickets to C——, 
she says: “Did I say C——? How very provoking, L 
meant F——.” 

I change the tickets for F~—, and charge the extra fare ; 
and she returns almost immediately, saying: “There are a 
lot of very disagreeable people in the second-class ; I must 
trouble you to change them for the first.” 

I demur rather, and she commences: “ Well, Mr. Impu- 
dence, what are you here for, pray, if you are not to attend to 
the public?” And as I utterly refuse to change her tickets 
again, she leaves me in high dudgeon. 

“ Mr. Booking-clerk, can I not take this dog [pointing to a 
full-sized pug] into the carriage with me?”, 

“No, madam; he’s much too ‘arge.” 

“T hate this line. I wish I had travelled by the other ; 
they never object to a pet dog.” 

If I take a return to D——, for how long will it be avail- 
able ?” 

“ Till the day a‘ter to-morrow, sir.” 

“Oh, then, I must take a single ; this is the most illiberal 
line I know of. I never travel by it when I can go by any 
other. I wish the government would take them; it would 
very considerably lighten the fares. Twenty-six shillings 
first single to D——; it’s preposterous! Bah!” 

“ Have seen a young lady dressed in blue, rather dark, 
book for yet?’ 

“ Realy, Miss, I have so many passengers that I do not 
notice their dresses.” 

“ Well, I'll take two tickets to H——.” And just as the 
train is starting she comes back: “ Oh, my friend has not 
come ; will you give me my money back ?” 

I give it her, but her friend just coming up, the ticket is 
again issued, and paid for. Just as the train is about to start 
a gentleman in a first-class carriage is seized with an epileptic 
fit, and has to be taken out of the carriage into the waiting- 
room, causing the train te be delayed full three minutes, and 
as it is slowly steaming out of the station, I see the lady with 
the dog under one arm, her mouth full of pork-pie, rush out 
of the refreshment-room and wildly gesticulate to the train to 
stop with her umbrella. And after booking up this train, I 
am off duty. 

I have no doubt that many who read this will say it is 
highly overdrawn ; but it is not, and the things I see every 
day only go to strengthen the saying that “ truth is stranger 
than fiction.” There are a great many people who, when 
they get oft paying, or get wrong change, imagine that they 
are doing the railway company, but such is not the case; and 
Iam glad to make this announcement public, for I am sure 
there are a t many people, who, if they fancied that the 
booking-clerk would bear the loss of it, would return the 
money. Out of the pittance we are paid, we have to pay any 
losses we may make, make good for any counterfeit money 
we may take, be in the provident club, pay any fines that 
may be inflicted by the superintendent’s people, guarantee 
his honesty in a hundred pounds at a cost of fifteen shillings 
a year, and to keep himself respectable. I could not, in the 
limits of this article, treat as I could wish, nor can I portray 
with sufficient feeling, the many troubles to which we are 
exposed ; but it is in the hope that it may make the reader 
more tolerant towards our shortcomings, that I have given 
this Day’s experience of a Booking-clerk. 

—_—_ > 


THEORY OF LONG LIFE. 


How long do people in general desire to live? Few per- 
sons know th@ir own minds on this subject. When very 
young, they practically look upon themselves as immortal ; 
though, if pressed, they may allow that of course they shall 
die some time, a great while hence, when they shall have had 
enough of ail that is pleasurable in life. But coming more 
closely to the point, how many years do they allow them- 
selves? Girls always, at fifteen, and boys frequently, hardly 
care to look much beyond forty. At that terrible age, when 
they have reached it, the matter wears altogether a new face ; 
a have come to be reckoned at their full value, and they 

esitate to fix upon any period at which they would willingly 
slip away from this bank and shval of time, lest Providence 
should take them at their word. They now revel in the 
glorious uncertainty of life; they may die, it is true, but also 
they may live, nobody knows how long. The lengthened 
career of the antediluvians transcends their hopes, and per- 


haps their belief; but Henry Jenkins lived a hundred and 
sixty-nine years, and that half-fabulous Hungarian of whom 
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Coray speaks only suffered defeat in the war with time when 
he had beheld the waters of the Danube flash and sparkle in 
the golden light of a hundred and eighty-five summers. 

Talk of commonplace topics! What is more commonplace 
than life?—ay, or what is more commonplace than death ? 
Yet, how much do we know abovt them? Has any one ever 
explained what life is, whether short or long; or why it 
won't endure indefinitely ; or why, in fact, it should be ar- 
rested at all? We say that such is the law of nature; and 
though we know no more about the law than the law knows 
about us, that is the sum and substance of all we can say. 
What is a law of nature? Who established it, and for what 
end? In the act of being born, is not the necessity of death 
implied? And if death be a necessity, are not the time and 
manner of it a necessity also? The soldier’s faith that “ every 
bullet bas its billet,’ which reconciles him to what we call 
the chances of the battle-field, may have a far wider appli- 
cation. 

We all love to speculate on the accidents and circumstances 
of life, and in sceret cherish something like the notion that, 
by certain acis and contrivances, we may steal a march, as it 
were, upon destiny, and put off the evil hour, at least for 
awhile. This is the notion which has led to the fabrication 
of books on the secret of long life; though, when we come 
to estimate what ali they say amounts to, we usually find that 
we have had our labor for our pains. We may sometimes 
laugh, either with the author or at him; but whether we 
laugh or cry, our persuasions and convictions are pretty sure 
to remain what they were at starting. To write a g 
on long life, two requisites are indispensable, which are sel- 
dom, if ever, found together—first, the writer must have gone 
through what he writes about, and have carried along with 
him, up to the close vicinity of the cypress, the power to 
think philosophically, and to write well. It is mere imperti- 
nence to imagine, in youth, that we can forestall the wisdom 
which experience often bestows on old age, as some com- 
pensation, perhaps, for the many drawbacks which are 
necessarily implied in the mere fact of its existenee. To be 
old is necessarily, in many respects, to be weak; and to be 
weak, if we adopt Satan’s logic, is to be miserable, doing or 
suffering. Yet, as we have said, the mind, when healthy, 
often preserves its force and clearness in spite of years : 


The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 


No doubt it is very possible for a young man to say smart 
things about old age, and to lay down a fanciful map of the 
way by which you may reach it; but the stuff of experience 
is wanting, and instead of it, you have only the guesses and 
fancies ot one of the uninitiated. The mind goes on gather- 


_ ing up ideas to the very verge of the grave, as if it looked 


forward to some other field on which to make use of them, 


**and never says to itself, “ 1 know enough ;” but, with almost 


childish eagerness, strains after the apprehension of know- 
ledge, attainable or unattainable. It is in this respect like the 
horse-leech of the Proverbs, whose appetite is insatiable. 
Hobbes, when he meant to write a book, retired, as he used 
to say, to read over leisurely his own ideas; but as he read 
them over, he found them prolific of new ones, just as though 
if we travelled through space with the intention of observing 
all that is now visible to us of the universe, supposing it to 
be the whole, we should find at every step new stars and 
constellations coming into view, and convincing us that 
what we at first regarded as the utmost limit, was only the 
‘nning. 

~anorary writer on longevity puts forward the comic 

4 lady & space niay be a vast cone, of which few of us 

I sh to reach the apex. Buta cone is a determinate 
hand can therefore bear no resemblance to “ the void 

‘rmless infinite’ which obviously space is. 

Une element of long life is the repression of the idea that 
we ever regard it as long. The day in nature breaks as 
brightly and as freshly now as it did a thousand years ago ; 
and in the vigorous mind, all wholesome pleasures rise every 
day as brightly and freshly on the soul. Nor is it at all evi- 
dent why any one should doubt that the flavor of existence 
is sweet to-day, because it was sweet fifty yearsago. If there 
be any diflerence, it is in our power of apprehension —the 
things and their qualities are for ever the same. Mankind 
are apt, nevertheless, to inquire, when a man lives to be very 
old, how he managed to resist the inroads of time so long. 
A man of a hundred and twelve, to whom, when young, we 
put this question, replied: “I didn’t manage it, my boy; 
never thought about it, but went on living, and doing what I 
had to do, just as everybody else Joes.” 

“ But everybody else does not live as long as you have 
lived.” 

“No; because their constitutions don’t hold out so well.” 

“ But didn’t you do something to make your constitution 
hold out ?” 

“Not that I know of; I minded my business, and lived 
quite like other folks.” 

Walter Savage Landor used to relate an anecdote of one of 
our judges, which belongs to the present subject. Being on 
circuit, two old men were brought before him as witnesses, 
and, according to custom, he began to chat with them, among 
other things, about their age, for the purpose of giving a 
moral lesson to the young barristers. 

“Well, my good man,” said he to the first witness, “ how 
old may you be?” 

“ About eighty-seven, my lord.” 

“T daresay, now, you have lived a very sober life ?” 

“Yes,my lord; I haven't been tipsy for the last sixty 

ears. » 


_ 


“There! cried his lordship, turning to the gentlemen of 
the bar, “ you see what a fine thing sobriety is! The witness 
looks as though he would live twenty years more.” 

The barristers nodded assent. In his turn, another witness 
came forward, who looked particularly hale and robust. 

“ And how old are you, friend?” inquired the judge. 

“ Ninety-five, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Ninety-five! {ll answer for it, yow have led a sober life 
—haven’t you?” 

Witness hung his head, and answered: “I don’t like to say 
afore all these gentlemen.” 

“ Never mind ; speak out.” 

“ Well, then, my lord, I haven't gone to bed sober for the 
last seventy years.” 

At this his lordship looked rather blank, and the bar 
smiled. The judge then said: ‘“ We will proceed with the 
case, gentlemen.” 

-It is customary, in speculations on this subject, to attribute 
a protracted existence to the qualities of the climate, to occu- 
pation, to the habits of life, or, as Hippocrates does, to air, 
water, and situation; and al! these things, doubtless, exert 
some degree of influence on the condi‘ion and length of our 
lives. But it requires no little skill to interpret these circum- 
stances, The Turkish gentleman who, according to the 


k| the matter. 











vulgar theory, lives well in Cairo or Damascus, seldom enjoys 
so long a life as the hardy Arab who subsists chiefly on dried 
dates, a little coffee, and water, when he can get it. The 
Osmanli, with all appliances and means fo boot, seldom 
beholds even the threshold of ninety years; while the 
Bedouin, whether sheik or camel-driver, often reckons up his 
hundred and twenty years of life. Midway between sixty 
and seventy, you may see one of these sons of the desert ride 
sixty miles a day on a dromedary, run as lightly and as 
as a boy along the sand, rise with dawn, talk cheerfully all 
day, and this on nothing stronger than water. Some, perhaps, 
may fancy that the life of such a man is of no more account 
than that of one of our agricultural laborers, who will not be 
admitted by our fashionable philosophers to have any ideas 
at all, and ome, therefore, any life. But how are we to 
classify ideas? Must we regard as such only those notions 
which we become posse: of by artificial means? The 
children of the desert are far from being wanting in ideas, 
though they generally bear a different character from those 
which flourish in Europe, amid hedgerows and streets. 

The Oriental is more conversant with the idea of God, of 
nature, of the force and character of the elements, of rain, 
showers, 2nd storms, of stars, constellations, the howling 
wilderness, and the weakness of man*when he op his 
powers to those of the whirlwind or the lightning. We hold 
as arule, that those who are constantly thinking of their 
comforts, their conveniences, or even of their health, are not 
20 likely to attain longevity as those who give no thought to 
Behold the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet, during the span 
of life which nature allots to them, they throw a halo.of 
beauty over the spot they inhabit, and only fade when their 
time comes. Itis the same with strength, and enjoyment, 
and life among men, when, without wearisome anxieties, 
they perform their duties, and take no thought for the 
morrow. A stripling philosopher, who will hardly allow 
himself to be more than a boy, talks as peremptorily of lon 
life, and of the practices which insure it, as if he had trie 
them himself, and found them answer. Three elements, he 
says, constitute the whole apparatus of longevity—ideas, 
independence, and indolence. Apropos of the last, Cicero, 
with whose words our philosopher is doubtless acquainted— 
Cicero, we say, dwells with easy eloquence on the pleasures 
and advantages of indolence. But how and when enjoyed ? 
Or how enjoyed to advantage? What we call indolence, or 
perfect leisure, may be only mental stagnation, which is 
notoriously adverse to a wholesome state of existence. 


It is certainly easy to talk of ideas, but how are we to get 
them? Are they to be such as spring up spontaneously like 
wild flowers in the mind, or must we grub about and toil, and 
consult the speculations of philosophers, living or dead ? 
Ideas are plentiful enough, but then, they are generally old 
acquaintances, though, to conceal their identity, they may 
have put on innumerable disguises, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Nile, the Tlissus, the Seine, or the Thames. 
Why, however, should we discard them because they are old 
friends? Why do we travel far and near in search of an 
original thought, when the link of communication between 
man and man is perhaps more felicitous, more fraught with 
golden associations, more productive of delight than the 
newest idea that ever came forth from the mint of genius? 
We fear that human life would generally be very short 
indeed if it depended on the possession of original ideas. 
Like Juvenal’s virtuous women, they are rare birds upon the 
earth. After all, is not an idea more valuable in proportion 
as it is more familiar? What is more common than the idea 
of wife, child, parent, friend? Nay, does not the every-day 
phrase, human love, involve in it a vaster world of happiness 
than a whole swarm of new-minted thoughts, whatever image 
or superscription they may bear on them? According to the 
Hebrew epicurean, there is nothing new under the sun—why, 
then, should we seek for what is not? Had we Suliman ben 
Daoud here with us, and were to ask him whether he knew 
anything about a steam-engine, he would answer, that he 
certainly did, because he was well acquainted with all the 
elements of which it is composed—iron, coal, water, steam, 
air, &c.; and this in some sense would be true. But what 
we are in search of, it may be said, is not new elements, but 
new combinations. Has any one ever reckoned into how 
many positions the six-and-twenty letters of the alphabet 
may be thrown? If not, the combinations of thought which, 
after a fashion, they represent tothe mind must be still more 
difficult to be counted. Yet, if you look carefully through 
many of the new compositions which spring forth like 
mushrooms from the rank field of thought by which we are 
environed, it will perhaps be matter of wonder, how thinly 
they are distributed over the groundwork, how much is made 
of alittle, with what admirable industry the poor and the 
trivial are made to appear respectable, substantial, worsbipful, 
and with how great satisfaction the author regards what he 
has made, and declares it to be very guod. 

The second element of longevity, independence, lies open to 
much more question than even ideas. Whether it will 
lengthen or shorten life, depends entirely on the use made of 
it. And what is independence? Is it an annual income of 
acertain amount, or freedom from ordinary trammels, or 
exemption from the requirements of duty, or the fact of 
standing altogether outside the circle of domestic relations ? 
In whatever sense we take it, there is little to be said for its 
claims to be regarded as an element of long life. To be 
engaged in acquiring an independence is, in most cases, better 
than to possess one, for when your endeavors have been 
crowned with success, you will bave parted company with 
Hope, the sweetest, dearest, and most sustaining companion 
that man ever finds on this planet. Take independence in 
what sense you will, this is equally true. 

Of allthe relations into which aman enters, marriage is 
that which exerts most influence on his mind and body, on 
his powers of study, on the development of his affections, on 
the bringing forth of all the hidden qualities of his character. 
The intellectual element in his nature, without the softening 
and humanising eflect of domestic love, might, at first sight, 
be expected to absorb the whole man, and render him a giant 
in mental achievements. Practically, it has, as a rule, no 
such effect. Few monks have distinguished themselves for 
original invention, for great thoughts, for an expansive 
philosophy, or for anything implying superiority in the 
qualities which raise one man above another. It is beneficial 
to the most active minds to have the current of thought 
occasionally broken in upon, and diverted from the channel 
of systematic investigation into the calm, sweet delights of 
home-life, of wife, of children, of playful sportiveness, which 
gives to man in his period of greatest force something of the 
careless frame of mind which gave freshness to his childhood. 
Marriage, therefore, should be regarded in general as a help 
to long life, and should be called in to a man’s assistance as 
soon as he has completed, or nearly completed his studies— 
we say nearly completed, because in mapy cases the com- 
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panionship of a wife is of great service in directing and 
giving a higher aim to the intellectual force. Some are of 
opinion that the contracting of marriage ought to be deferred 
till the fervor of passion is over, till youth has lost its bloom, 
till the companionship of women ‘is rather desirable as a 
friendship than as a source of love. Aristotle thought that 
eighteen — for the woman, and thirty-five for the man, 
were the ikeliest periods respectively to insure happiness in 
marriage; but the Spartans, whose institutions had been 
framed by one of the loftiest intellects ever concerned in the 
business of legislation, acted on a different principle, thinking 
that persons of nearly the same age would love each other 
more ardently, and harmonise better together. 

As arule, early marriages are better than late ones, better 
for the woman especially, all whose maternal duties are less 
exhausting to the constitution, more productive of health and 
beauty to the offspring, and of happiness to all around her, 
than at a later period of life. Tacitus observes that the 
ancient Germans, the most robust and warlike nation with 
which he was acquainted, eschewed early marriages; but 
when he comes to explain what he means by the phrase, we 
find that he thinks it late enough to defer marriage to the 
age of twenty. Charles James Fox, who was perhaps as 

da judge as Tacitus, brought into the House an act for 
xing the majority of woman at fifteen, and in the speech 
with which he introduced it, put forward reasons which the 
country in general thought conclusive, though the legislature 
did not. As one swallow does not make a summer, so neither 
is one example sufficient to serve as a basis for a general 
conclusion; yet it is worthy of remark, that one of the most 
extraordinary instances of longevity among women, recorded 
in Roman history, is that of Clodia, who died at the age of a 
bundred and fifteen, and in her youth had been the mother 
of fifteen children. 

Among the eccentrics who have speculated on this subject, 
the notion appears to be cherished that politics are inimical 
to longevity; but Talleyrand, Metternich, and even Louis- 
Philippe himself, may be cited as examples of men who 
reconciled politics with length of days. Palmerston is often 
referred to as a sort of Nestor among statesmen ; but one who 
died in his eighty-second year can hardly be regarded in that 
light. When he was in the Foreign Office, indeed, a com- 
paratively few years before his death, he looked as if nature 
had meant him to flourish through a whole century. His 
face was full and fair, his hands were plump and white, his 
voice was strong and musical, and his walk that of a man of 
forty, though his hair was white as snow, and extremely thin. 
The interval between the Foreign Office and the Premiership 
was short, yet, when he stood at the head of public affairs, 
half a century appeared to have passed over him. Tis head 
was deformed by a huge wig; his form was shrivelled; his 
cheeks were sunken; his eyes had retreated far back into his 
head ; his hands, once so plump and white, had become gray 
and bony; and his noble voice had lost its music. This 
change had not been brought about by application to public 
business, but by some inherent flaw in his constitution, which, 
after remaining invisible for many years, suddenly made its 
appearance and broke him down. 

To have a good chance for longevity, an originally good 
constitution—that is, a sound internal mechanism—is of im- 
mense advantage; though to this primary excellence we 
must needs add carefulness in the art of living. Even 
philosophy does not wear men out, unless when their consti- 
tutions are naturally weak. Voltaire, who, at his birth, was 
put into a quart-pot, could never by any other mode of life 
than the one he choose, have been floated on to eighty-four ; 
whereas no one was surprised to see Theophrastus toddling 
about the Agora at a hundred and seven, or Democritus 
enjoying his last laugh at Abdera, when time had wreathed 
his brow with the laurels of a hundred and nine years. The 
lives of such men, always active, and therefore always plea- 
sant, may be regarded as worth more than a thousand years 
of such vapid and worthless existences as those of the Yoghis, 
even though it should be true that they sometimes reckon up 
two hundred anniversaries of their birthdays. They do 
nothing to adorn or soften human life, but instead grovel in 
self-torture, and the hideous gratification of vanity, as lone 
us they deform the earth. If there be a secret of long life, it 
is nature only that holds possession of it. Man neither 
knows nor can know how it may be fabricated; but when 
the germ of longevity has been conceived in the frame, it 
may either be suftered to spring up, flourish, bear fruit, and 
then, in obedience to the hidden law which originally gave it 
force, decay, and become extinct, when that force has been 
expended, or, by perversely counteracting the designs of 
nature, be cut short in its career, so that the vitality originally 
meant toendure possibly for a hundred and eighty-five years, 
may at any intermediate stage be forcibly quenched. Like 
clocks, the machinery of our frames may be wound up for 
this or that length of time, and go on ticking for that period, 
if left toitself; but it is no doubt possible to put a spoke in 
the works, and stop them by vice or folly, whenever our 
madness may prompt us to such adeed. Itis withia every 
one’s experience that hundreds of their acquaintances, with 
good chances of longevity, have literally thrown away their 
lives through sheer perversity of conduct. They would die 
and their wish has been gratified —Chamlbers’ . 

—__—_—— 


Tue Errect oF Hich TemMPperatcre 0 DraMOND AND 
GrapHite.—An abstract of a paper on this subject by Prof. 
G. Rose appears in the “ Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie,” 1872, 
part 8, p. 873. He finds that diamond undergoes no change 
either at the temperature at which cast-iron melts, or in the 
hottest part of a porcelain furnace; if, however, it be ex- 
posed to the temperature of molten wrought iron, it com- 
mences, while retaining its form, to change into graphite. 
The depressions produced on the face of the diamond by 
partial combustion are very remarkable; they are triangular, 
and have cuch a position on the octahedral faces that their 
sides are parallel to the edges of the octahedron; they repre- 
sent faces of an ikositetrahedron. The other triangular 
depressions naturally occurring on crystals of diamond, and 
due to faces of the docedahedron, are not to be confounded 
with the above. The so-called carbonado that occurs in 
rounded masses in Bahia behaves differently ; at a white heat 
it throws off fine dust-like particles. It isasomewhat porous 
form of diamond, and contains a small amount of some 
foreign substance. The foliated variety of graphite burns 
far less readily than diamond ; the compact kind, on the con- 
trary, is more easily combustible. The same part of the 
“ Jahrbuch” contains a paper by Prof. Knop on his micro- 
scopic and chemical examination of the xanthophyliite of 
the Urals, in which V. Jeremejew found vast numbers of 
microscopic diamonds. He states that these diamonds have 
no existence. He finds that the forms which have been 
declared to be diamonds are really cavities in the rock arising 
from the removal by solution of some inclosed crystals.—7/e 
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THE MODOC WAR. 


There appears to be something defective in the method of 
treating the Indian tribes in this country, notwithstanding 
the large sums that are expended annually in their behalf. 
The Government makes treaties by which their rights ure 
acknowledged and their reservations are assured, but either 
the agents are remiss in their duties, or are eager to secure 
the emoluments arising from a campaign, or, on the oiher 
side, the Indians cannot be kept within bounds. Generally 
speaking, the chief cause of dispute is the settlement of land 
in the proximity of the reservations, as the Indians are apt to 
look upon these immigrants as so many hostages in their 
power, through whom they can influence increased supplies 
rom the Government. ‘The Modoc war forms no exception 
to this rule. The tribe has been gradually ousted from its 
camping-grounds in Southern Oregon by the advance of the 
fringe of civilisation, and this conflict has arisen from the 
decision of the agent to force them on to a reservation which 
they claim is totally unsuited for their wants. At the out 
break of hostilities the settlers bad to bear the brunt, and 
three or four families were ruthlessly murdered. The tribe 
then retreated to a strong position among some lava beds, and 
although numberiag at the most but two hundred warriors, 
they defeated, with heavy loss of life, the two columns, com- 
prising four hundred regulars and volunteers, that marched 
to the attack, and still continue to hold them at defiance. 
There is much divergence in public opinion as to the 
proper course to pursue under these circumstances. Some 
journals urge a conciliatory policy, while others clamor for 
the extinction of the entire band. In either case 
the difficulties are great, for as the force on the frontiers 
is numerically small, the mere fact that these murders remain 
unavenged would make the Indians more audacious than 
aver, while, on the other hand, it is questionable whether the 
position can be carried even by a force ten times larger than 
that of the besieged, without a great sacrifice of life. In the 
mean time, negotiations have been entered into, and Com- 
missioners have gone to the scene of operations, to endeavor 


and bad faith on both sides that are to be found among many 
tribes and settlers in this country, and then there is there a 
more humane feeling entertained towards these original 
holders of the soil than exists in the United States. The poor 
Indian is generally recognized here as a noxious weed that 
ought to be eradicated, and although due allowance must be 
made for the sentiments of those pioneers who come most in 
contact with them, and are in constant dread for the lives 
of their families, it is sad that this aversion permeates every 
class of society; and that while the negro finds genius and 
influence arrayed in his defence, scarcely a voice is raised in 
behalf of the Indian, who has been ten times more sinned 
against than sinning. We believe that an amicable adjust- 
ment of these differences, backed by a better display of mil- 
itary strength, may lead toa better understanding between 
the two races. 


THE CENSTS. 


The census of the United States in 1870 has been redacted 
with great attention to many minute subjects that have 
hitherto eluded the statistician’s grasp and may well serve as 
a model for other countries. The work is divided into three 
volumes, the first being devoted to population, the second to 
vital statistics and the third to the natural growth of the 
country, comprising tables, charts and maps, showing the 
main facts relative to the municipal, state and national 
wealtb, as compared with debts and taxes, as also the amplest 
details on agricultural, manufacturing and mining products. 

The volume on population is interesting in every detail, 
showing, as it does, the advance made in the march of civili- 
sation across the continent. From its pages we learn that 
the most densely inhabited region lies on the Eastern sea- 
board, composing an irregular belt crossing Masssachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and running through the State of Penn- 
sylvania as far as Reading. In this zone the organisation of 
industry is stimulated by the presence of large commercial 
and financial centres, and the inhabitants are 125 to the 
square mile. Next,in degree of wealth and population, we 
find the Central States, from the east of Illinois, with Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Lower in the scale are the 
sparsely settled regions of the South and West, and then 
come the almost uninhabited regions from the Western line 
of settlement in Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas to the Pacific 
Ocean. The volume is furnished with eleven maps, which 
are thus described by the Financial and Commercial Chronicle : 
One of these charts shows the relative density of the popu- 
lation all over the country, another the distribution of 
the colored people, a third that of the general foreign 


population, while others show the German and 
Irish elements, and others again the English and 
Welsh, the Swedish and Norwegian, the Chinese 




















to effect a peaceful settlement. We hope to see some com- 
promise effected,as we are imbued with the idea that the 
Indians have, on this occasion, a great show of right on their 
side, as they have been driven from one reservation to 
another without a proper regard for their requirements. 

The question arises whether in Manitoba through the new 
order of things similar outbreaks may not be expected. 
Under the rule of the Hudson Bay Company the Indians 
always maintained amicable relations with the settlers, but 
then these last were so few in numbers as not to impede the 
tribes in their hunting operations. But with an increased 
immigration, the Indians must either accustom themselves to 
& civilized life, or they will be driven further away by the 
scarcity of game, and with increasing hardships, they may 
like the American tribes, appeal for aid to the Provincial 
Government. One reason why they should not as- 
sume a hostile attitude in casa of refusal, is that 
shere are not, over the border, those legexds of treachery 


and British America. To these maps are added others, show- 
ing the education and wealth of the several sections and the 
progressive steps by which our national territory was ex- 
tended from the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 to that of 
Alaska in 1868. The next series treat separately each foreign 
nationality—the German, Scandinavian, and Irish, the Eng- 
lish and Welsh, the Canadian and the Chinese. The eco- 
nomic importance of this foreign population depends not 
only on the artsand skilland capital they bring us, but also 
in no small degree on their numbers. Of the 3844 millions of 
our population in 1870, 54¢ millions were of foreign birth, 
while 9,734,845 persons have both parents foreign, 10,521,- 
283 have a foreign father, and 10,105,627 a foreign mother. 
In the various maps devoted to each nationality its tendency 
is indicated to distribute itself in certain localities, while in 
one general map the whole foreign population is massed 
together the aggregate density being indicated by four differ- 
ent grades of color, the lightest showing sections where 
there are fewer than two foreigners to the square mile 
and the darkest where there are more than twenty. 
Among the general deductions from these maps one is that 
the foreigners remain in the North almost exclusively, the 
South being blank except for a few small and isolated spots 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and few other States. 
It will also be remarked that the foreign population groups 
itself the most densely iv the commercial, mining and manu- 
facturing centies of the East, following the chief lines of 
railroad through the Middle States, and spreading itself 
throughout the peopled region of the West, with a marked 
preference for the vicinity of great rivers and lakes. It dces 
not settle in the mountain districts or on soils of small 
fertility, and prefers a forest toa prairie. Thus the heavily 
timbered regions of Michigan and Wisconsin have a larger 
population thau the prairies of Indians and Illinois. How 
far this rapid growth of the lumber regions of the Northwest 
is due to the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty and the conse- 
quent duty on Canadian timber, has often been the subject of 
warm discussion. The subsequent volumes of the Census 
will enable us to compare the growth of various branches of 
our productive power, and the products of agricultural, min- 
ing and industrial enterprise with the density of our popula- 
tion, the spread of education, and the general progress of 
wealth, as indicated in the volume before us. 





LIBELLOUS CRITICISM. 
There is no author of the day who is so persistent in at- 
tracting public attention ss Charles Reade, and the method 
he usually employs to that end, consists in law suits against 





those critics wbo happen to entertain an unfavorable opin- 
ion of his productions. The point on which he is but too 


either his plays or novels, and it may be remembered that he 
has already appealed to the tribunals both in this country 
and England on this subject, but hitherto without tangible 
result. By dint of hard cash and tireless perseverance, he has 
at last achieved success, and a precedent has been formed 
that will add immensely to the difficulties of the critic’s po- 
sition. In France that eminent personage must defend his 
sallies and epigrams with the sword, and now across the 
channel a long course of legal study will become necessary 
on his part, to define the limits between criticism and libel. 
In this suit, Mr. Reade complained of an article that ap- 
peared in the Morning Advertiser, commenting on a comedy 
entitled “ Shilly-Shally,” produced last April at the Gaiety 
Theatre. The piece is founded on Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
novel of “ Ralph, the Heir,” and there was an acrimonious 
correspondence between the two authors at the time, because 
Mr. Reade had dramatised the work without Mr. Trollope’s 
consent. The criticism which formed the basis of Mr. 
Reade’s complaint is as follows: “In the matter of the taste 
exhibited in the writing of ‘Sbilly-Shally’ it is well that 
intending play-goers—men who propose to take their young 
sisters, daughters, or sweethearts to the theatre—should 
know what modest women must bear in sitting through this 
piece.” Then the critic cites some portions of the dialogue, 
intended to enforce his words, and continues: “ There were 
many horse laughs at these specimens of comedy dialogue, 
but we shame to say that not one hiss from the crowded au- 
ditory was heard for the coarseness.” It is difficult to under- 
stand that this somewhat unguarded language could lead to 
an action for libel, the more so, as many other newspapers 
commented also on the indecency of the dialogue. But Mr. 
Reade maintained that these adverse criticisms were written 
by envious playwrights who had formed a combination to 
hinder his success, and that in consequence the piece had 
never been played in the provinces. The jury were appa- 
rently so influenced by the declaration that they returned a 
verdict in his favor, with two hundred pounds damages. 

In this case Mr. Reade has not only been well advertised, 
but he has also obtained a precedent that wiil carry terror 
into the ranks of the critics. In fact if this judgment is con- 
firmed, the days of the reviewer are over, for however guarded 
he may be in his remarks, such a zealous litigant as Charles 
Reade could always find a cause of complaint, even if it were 
but sarcasm or irony. The matter cannot rest as it is; so 
we must expect a renewal of hostilities that shall decide the 
knotty questior as to the exact boundary line between criti- 
cism and libel. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Some interesting observations respecting the progress of 
education in Bengal are made in the Report of the Moral ar? 
Material Progress of India, just issued. Look tiiperal 
results of the educational system whici has bey go by any 
now nearly twenty years, the contrast between tu it would 
growth of higher and middle class education and t.Sbillings 
of lower class education in Bengal, is, it is states... 
striking. The reason appears to be that higher education is 
looked to as the means of obtaining employment under 
Government, while lower class education, with no such 
immediate inducement, has from the first been supported 
simply as a means of advancing to higher education, and has 
been little valued for its own sake. Another point noticed 
is the fact that the Government system which has proved so 
congenial to the Hindoo has failed with the Mussulman. 
Hindooism exerts little or no influence on the intellect of its 
adherents; it is looked on as a national and social system ; 
and as long as the negative result is obtained of the Hindvo 
attaching himself to no other system the community is satis- 
fied, especially if the ex-pupil will occasionally conform to 
the time-honored ceremonies and rites of his people. The 
result is precisely what the Government schools lead to, and 
even the missionary schools, though their object is different, 
rarely attain any other; hence the Hindoos have accepted 
the system of education offered them with the greatest 
alacrity, and their religious belief has exercised only an 
infinitesimal influence in keeping them back. With the 
Mahommedans the case is very different; they have a religion 
and a iiterature of their own, and from the first have looked 
upon the Government education with aversion. Even the 
few who do break through these barriers are invariably 
distanced in the race by their Hindoo rivals. The Hindoo is 
quite content with learning Bengalee and English; he only 
adds Sanscrit when called upon to do so by his teachers. The 
Mahommedan, on the other hend, cannot get on without the 
languages handed down by his race; Persian is to him what 
Latin is, or rather was fifty years ago, in Europe; to be 
ignorant of it would be at once to abdicate the position of an 
educated man; while Arabic takes the place of Greek. Thus 
weighted at the outset, Mahommedan boys are again at a 
disadvantage in their habits and mental structure. Such 
Mahommedans as are sprung from the invading races resemble 
Europeans more than Hindoos resemble them, in maturing 
intellectually more slowly and in being far less prone to study 
and more inclined to physical exertion. In later years this 
is no disadvantage, being often the contrary, but at school it 
naturally discourages them, and causes them to be distanced 
in the race. Unfortunately, though the backward state of 














education among the Mahommedans, and their consequent 
discontent on this subject, is easily explicable, it is not equaily 
easy to see how it is to be equitably remedied. One of the 


sensitive is am accusation of indecency in the dialogue of | first acts of the present Lieutenant-Governor was to appoint 
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a commissiun pres‘ded over by the late Mr. Norman, to give | 


Mr. Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, gives 


Some statements made at a recent meeting in England are 


effect to the recommendations of a committee which had | an amusing but rather painful example of the effects of the| worthy of note, as indicating the progress made in India. 
examined the constitution of the principal places of Mahom- | law’s delays in India, which is strikingly characteristic of the | The population, in the aggregate, is nearly 200,000,000. The 
medan education in Calcutta, and the subject continues to contrast between English ideas end those of certain of the | English schools there contain some thirteen hundred thousand 


engage the earnest attention of Government. 


A full report in the Kreuz Zeitung of General Manteuttel’s 
speech at Metz, on the occasion of the public dedication of 
the monument erected by the first Prussian Corps to its slain, 
shows tbat the compliments stated to have been paid to 
Marshal Bazaine and his lieutenants were of a rather left- 
handed character. It is true that he speaks of their conduct 
and that of the French troops on the occasion of the great 
sortie of the 8lst of August and 1st of September as calling 
forth the admirstion of the German staff present, himself 
included. Eut he declares that the victory then won was 
not as other victories of the war, where corps supported and | 
relieved other corps, and division division. There were no 
reserves available on the German side he states expressly, and 
therefore it was a question of the same troops having again 
and again to resist the renewed attack of a whole army with- 
out apy possible support, with a full view of the enemy’s 
superiority in number, and subject at times to the fire of 
heavy guns from the forts, It was not, General Manteuftel 
goes on to say, owing to Marshal Bazaine’s omitting to bring 
up his fresh troops, for this fact is too notorious nowadays to 
be got rid of even in a compliment, but simply because of 
the unequalled bravery and endurance of the East Prussians 
of the First Corps that their position was maintained. 


M. Malou, the Belgian Minister of Finance, has laid before 
the Chamber of Representatives a bill for re-acquiring the 
Great Luxemburg Railway, which will be ceded to the State 
upon the latter undertaking to pay the shareholders interest 
at the rate of 22 francs per share, during the period of the 
concession. In the course of the next few months, however, 
the Government will offer to purchase the shares from the 
fodividual holders at the rate of 550 francs per share. The 
Sate will also contract for the construction of about 140 
miles of branch railways connected with the central line. 
M. Malou further stated that the question of purchasing the 
railway known as “ Les Deux Flandres” is also being con- 
sidered by the Government, but that as he had for many 
years been one of the directors he should prefer to take a 
leave of absence when the subject was being discussed, in 
order to avoid any appearance of partiality. There can be 
no doubt, from the statements which he made, that the Gov- 
ernment intends to buy up what few lines are still in the 
hands of companies, and when the whole railway system is 
brought within State control it is expected that the service 
of the railways, the telegraph lines, and the Post Office will 
be grouped together, and that a Minister with a seat in the 
Cabinet will be appointed to control it. The Chamber of 
Representatives will probably hesitate before it confers upon 

Executive Governnient such enlarged patronage—. ¢. 
r indy Sie tor jobbery—as this scheme involves. 





| 





have the International Exhibition for this year an attempt is 
H8Ybe made to give English folk a lesson in a matter in which 
they are at present very deficient—namely, cookery. The 
manufacturers of stove, grates, and of all kinds of appliances 
for cooking, are to be asked to exhibit, and these appliances 
are to be arranged so as to show what will be the best method 
of cookery for paupers, for laborers and artificers, for 
soldiers, sailors, and prisoners, and for all degrees of the 
middle classes. The uppermost classes are supposed to be 
already well provided for. And the good lesson thus in 
prospect is to be made better by a representation of the 
various modes of cookery practised by poor folk in France. 
This is important, for, as any one knows who has travelled 
in France on foot, the common people do know how to cook, 
and even to make simple food relishing by very simple 
weans. The same may, indeed, be said of other countries 
which are not supposed to be anything like so“ practical” as 
ours ; and it is to be hoped that our people «will learn how to 
cook, and that the reproach, that the waste of an English 
kitchen would support a French family, will cease to be 
heard. In another particular we wanta lesson. We pro- 
fess to be fond of tea, but are the most unphilosophical of 
tea-makers ; while coffee as brewed in England and America 
generally is simply execrable. 


A great deal has been written lately about warm and cold 
winters in England. A correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 


referring to this, has been consulting old chronicles, and | 


favors the readers of that journal with a few curious data of 
abnormal winter temperatures in Germany, whose winters, as 
is well known, are, as a rule, much more severe than the Eng- 
lish. In the year 1241 the trees were in bloom in March, and 
cherries were ripe in May. In 1289 there was no winter, so 
to speak, and the temperature was so very spring-like at 
Christmas, that young girls decorated themselves with violets 
at that season. In 1538 the gardens were green in December, 
and in full bloom in January. In 1572 the trees were covered 
with foliage in February; the same took place in 1588. 
There was likewise no winter in the years 1607, 1609 and 
1617. In 1659 no snow fell, and there was no frost. In 1722 
people were able to dispense with firing, and all trees were 
in bloom in February. In 1807 there was also almost no 
winter. The mild winters of 1834 and 1846 are still remem- 
bered by many people. Even in higher latitudes similiar 
phenomena have been observed. In St. Petersburg, for 
example, on New Year's Day of 1780, the thermometer stood 
at 8 deg. (Reaumur) above freezing point. 


races we govern. An estate was in litigation, he tells us, 
between members of a family which originally belonged to 
one of the hill tribes, and the decision being given in the 
highest Indian Court, appeal was made by the unsuccessful 
party to the Privy Coancil. As a consequence the Indian 
judgment was suspended, and the hitherto victorious litigants 
ound their rights still in suspense. “ Their means were 
exhausted,” the story goes on. ‘They could not retain the 
most eminent member of the English bar, as rich suitors do, 
and in this dilemra they reverted to the faith of their ances- 
tors, caught an old idiot who was wandering about, carried 
him to the top of a hill, and there sacrificed him to propitiate 
the gods who rule the decisions of the Privy Council.” The 
Indian paper which gives us this extract adds that the dissat- 
isfaction with the present processes respecting land is so 
great that, although the sacrifice of an idiot is a doubtful 
means of improving it, there could be little harm in the 
immolation of an occasional lawyer—a most unfair sugges- 
tion, as it appears to Englishmen, who observe in England 
the constant exertions the learned profession is so heroically 
making to advance the great question of reform in law gen- 
erally, and especially that part of it which deals with land. 


We are continually being reminded, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of the improvements which have been ettected in 
the telegraphic service since the wires have been acquired 
by Government, but it must be allowed that the change 
is not altogether for the better. It will scarcely be believed 
that while a message of twenty words written in English 
pays but 1s., another, addressed to the same person at the 
same place, and containing the same number of words, 
will be charged double, or perhaps treble, if written in 
French. The excuse is, that to guard against several 
words being run into one, the clerks at the receiving 
offices are instructed to count each syllable as a separate 
word, an excuse which is quite in keeping with the in- 
telligence of the authorities, to whom, cf course, it did not 
occur that a clerk ignorant of French would be as unable to 
check the syllables as the words. Thus, in a message now 
lying before us, corrected and revised by the sages at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, “ faire” is made a word of two, “ assu- 
rance” of four, and “ Imperatrice” of five syllables. There 
is, moreover, a pleasing confusion among the officials them- 
selves, for whereas at one office a message in French will be 
received upon the ordinary terms, in another the sender will 
be told that the usual tariff is doubled, while in a third he 
will learn that there is “an extra charge of one shilling for 
all messages written in a foreign language.” The French 
telegraphic service is not perfect, but, at all events, it does 
not attempt to divide English words into syllables. 


Capitalists and public companies have long sought to 
obtain from the Greek Government a concession for cutting 
through the isthmus of Corinth, but hitherto in vain. The 
fact is that the outlay necessary for piercing the isthmus 


company could take up the enterprise without a preliminary 
subvention of at least 6,000,000 f.,a sum which the Greek 
Government could only obtain by means of a new loan, 
seriously affecting the annual budget, which has for some 
years past shown an increasing deficit. The Independance 
Hellenique suggests that each of the Powers engaged in the 
Mediterranean trade should contribute their share to the cost 
of the canal, the advantages of which would be even greater 
to other European nations than to the Greeks. The new 
route would save Austrian, Russian, French, and Italian 
vessels the passage round Matapan, the stormy cape off 
which many a ship is wrecked in the winter gales, and shorten 
the voyage by several days. Trade would receive a fresh 
impetus, and the receipts of the Custom-houses at Trieste, 
Brindisi, Marseilles, Odessa, and Constantinople would be 
sensibly augmented. Supposing, then, that the 12,000,000 f. 
which the canal would cost, a sum representing a yearly in- 
terest of 600,000 f., were divided among the countries inte- 
rested in abridging the route to the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea—that is, between Greece, Turkey, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
France, and England—the annual expenses of each Power 
would be only increased by 85,000 f.; a small sum to set 
against such an impulse to trade. 

The general effect of the discussion of Prince Bismarck’s 
speech in Berlin political circles seems to be that even those 
who were previous ~‘-»osed to believe the influence of the 
German Chancell« diminishing, and rejoice that it was 
so, DOW see reas¢ nange their opinion. The position 
which he has cle. , taken up is not that of one who is 
weakened. He boldly shows that it is not any longer a ne- 
cessity that the Imperial Chancellorship should, in order to 
carry out its policy effectually, be inseparable fiom that of 
the Prussian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, or of course from 
any other part of the Prussian Cabinet. In future, certainly 
so faras the Prince can influence matters, his policy will be 
accomplished rather through the Imperial than the Royal 
Government. Hence, there are not wanting those who would 
point to this speech as the beginning of a deliberate design 
to “ mediatize” Prussia in the Empire, or, at least, to reverse 
the policy hitherto by many at Berlin thought to be the only 
truly patriotic one—of allowing Germany to become great 
only on the condition of its being gradually absorbed into 














Prussia by the process of bit-by-bit aggregation. 


pupils. There were last year in India 5,204 miles of opened 
railway, and 2,438 under construction. The railways yielded 
an average of 344 per cent.on their capital. Last year they 
carried 19,000,000 passengers, of which fourteen millions were 
in the third class, and three and a half millions in the fourth 
—a remarkable indication of the rigidity of caste” divisions 
in India, and of the comparative numbers in the lower grades. 
As a financial matter, India is a success, and the British 
Crown may well hold on to it. The total value of the trade 
of the country was £107,319,000 in 1871-2, the revenue £22,- 
294,454, and the expenditure £18,390,454. 
—_— o> 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Napoleon Dynasty. By C. Edwards Lester. New 
York: Sheldon and Co. © This work, on its first production 
some twenty years since, achieved a well-merited success, and 
the events of the past few months, culminating in the Em- 
peror’s death, have excited a renewed interest in the history 
of the Buonaparte family. The author appears somewhat 
biassed in his opinions, but all who have read the book must 
own that it is written with talent and effect. It is 
not a mere biography, but the spirited history of a family 
whose lives have all been tinged withromance. The work 
is handsomely bound and illustrated, and forms a valuable 
addition to our list of standard publications. 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank E. Smedley. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. This is the 
fourth volume of the new edition of this author’s works 
now being issued by these publishers, and we predict a great 
success to the venture. Mr. Smediey’s novels are always 
bright and genial, and we look on “ Harry Coverdale” as his 
very best. 

An Open Question. A novel. By Jamesde Mille. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. This work has latterly formed 
one of the chief attractions of that popular and entertaining 
publication known as Appleton’s Journal. The author holds 
a very enviable position in the American literary world, but 
we do not think that “An Open Question” will tend to 
enbance his reputation. Not that the story is uninteresting, 
nor that Mr. de Mille has lost that keen analysis of character, 
or the bright and witty dialogue for which he has gained, 
such renown in his previous works. But there is, in this 
work, too much straining for effect, while the language is 
80 prolix and discursive, as to detract from its interest. In 
his next efforts we would wish to see something better ma- 
tured and more ably worked out, and if the author would see 





would amount to from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 francs, and no | 


to the various phases and morals of life around us, we be- 
lieve that he could write that American novel the publica- 
tion of which is seemingly postponed tothe Greek Kalends, 

Wonders of Sculpture. By Louis Viardot. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. This able translation of a very 
delightful and exhaustive work forms the latest addition to 
the library of the Marvels of Nature, Science and Art, pub- 
lished by the above firm. The author has evidently had a 
long experience in the art he so well depicts, and although 
many Will differ from his opinions as to the relative merits of 
ancient and modern sculpture, each reader must acknow- 
ledge the fund of varied information with which the volume 
is filled. The article on American Sculpture hes evidently 
been inserted to order, as it is not written in Viardot’s lucid 
and concise style, but such an indiscretion can be condoned, 
as there are many pleasing reminiscences in its details. The’ 
book is very prettily illustrated, and Yeing issued from the 
Riverside press, its typographic appearance is, as usual, 
beyond reproach. 

Phillip Earneliffe. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards. New 
York: Sheldon and Co. Deceived by the title of this work, 
we deemed it one of Mrs. Edwards’ latest productions, but as 
we became more familiar with its contents, we recognised it 
as an old acquaintance, named “ The Morals of May Pair.” 
We do not know what can lave induced the publishers thus 
to change the title, but that fact does not detract from the 
merits of a book that founded the author’s reputation of be- 
ing one of the most gifted writers on English sogiety and ite 
social manners and laws. 

Fleurange. By Madame Craven. This charming novel- 
ette, that excited so much interest in France when it was 
first published, finds a well-merited place in the Leisure 
Hour Series, published by Messrs. Holt and Williams, of this 
city. In Madame Craven we find combined that terseness 
of language, deep pathos, and descriptive charm for which 
George Sand is so famous, while at the same time her works 
are devoid of all phases of dubious morality, so pernicious in 
most French novels. “ Fleurange” is one of the prettiest 
stories we have read for an age. 


We have received from the compiler a very handsume 
volume descriptive of the Excursion of the Agents of the 
Anchor L.ne on the steamer Culifornia last August. Tho 
work is really unique of its kind, as it not only gives a full 
account of the excursion, with extracts from the press rela- 
tive to the Line and the history of its formation, but also many 
details pertaining to marine architecture from the days of 
Noah’s Ark to the present time. The work is useful as 
well as ornamental, and we congratulate the Agents that 
they have secared the services of a compiler who has so 
thoroughly mastered the task of combining interest with 





atatistic details. 
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THE PLAYERS. 





* Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time,””"—Hamilet. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—“ ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 


This play has received much praise for its purity and 

excellent moral tone, as compared with other translations and 
adaptations which have been produced in New York. In a 
great measure itis deserving of praise in this connection ; 
yet it is a queer enough comment upon the tendency of the 
French drama, that it would be quite impossible for me to 
give a simple sketch of the plot of this model play, without 
passing the bounds of delicacy which are observed in every | 
well ordered journal, English or American. It would really 
secm, judging from the record of the last ten years, that the 
modern French dramatist is unable to construct a play in 
which false and evil relations between man and woman do 
not bear a prominent part; and this drama is no exception to 
the rule. This element appears to be the sine gua non of the 
Gallic playwright. There may be much else in his work, but 
at all events there must be this. The atmcsphere of his 
plays is generally feverish ; sometimes, as in “ The Baroness,” 
it is positively foul and shameful. Such being the case, well- 
wishers of our stage cannot but regret the decided success 
which has attended the production of French plays in this 
city ; for it prevents us from seeing scores of better dramas 
whose freshness and beauty are perennial, and it tends to 
repress native talent. 

“ One Hundred Years Old ” will rank among the very best 
of the many translations which have flooded the stage of 
late. Yet it is nota play that will compare favorably with 
half a-dozen English dramas of the second class, which 
might readily be named. Its plot is incongruous, and at 
some points absurdly unnatural; its dialogue is diffuse, at 
times becoming very tedious ; judicious cutting would greatly 
improve the play. The moral tone is, in the main, good. 
What, then, constitutes the characteristic merit of a drama 
which is weak alike in plot and dialogue? This—It pre- 
sents a delightful picture of genial and dignified old age; an 
old age which is not crabbed; which is wie without pedan- 
try, tender, and yet strong. This is its one strong point, 
meriting the heartiest recognition. The representation owes 
its importance and interest solely to the character of “ Jacques 
Fauvel,” and the truly superb acting of Mr. Mark Smith. 

Mr. Smith has long been an exceedingly popular actor, 
and his reputation rests upon solid foundations, but in this 








impersonation he has achieved the greatest success of his 
professional life, and it is asuccess of which any actor might | 
well be ;proud. His“ Jacques Fauvel” is a work of rare 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


On next Monday and Tuesday evenings there will be a 
sale of more than ordinary interest at the Somerville Art 
Gallery, corner of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. The 
pictures are now on free exhibition, end a visit to the gal- 
lery will amply repay the lover of art. The collection 
offered for sale comprises upwards of one hundred and fifty 
landscapes, by Kruseman Van Elten, the well known artist 


| from Holland, whose sojourn in this country has enriched us 
with so many admirable paintings. The announcement that 
Mr. Van Elten is about to return to Europe invests the occa- 
sion with peculiar interest, and will ensure the pecuniary 
success of the sale. We have seldom seen a collection of 
landscapes offered for sale in this city, so attractive, and so 
worthy of unreserved commendation. 


To those familiar with this artist's work we need scarcely 


say that he occupies a well assured position in the foremost 
rank of landscape painters, and we need only add that these 
pictures are altogether wortiy of his high reputation. They 
are no hasty sketches, odds and ends, brought together to 
make up a sale; they represent years of patient industry, and 
display ripe artistic culture, and wide versatility. Without 
entering into a full consideration of particulars, we may ob- 
serve that the most striking features of the exhibition are 
Nos. 46 and 124, Landscapes in Holland; No. 1385, a Sunset 
View of Lake Mohunk; No. 142, a quiet Roadside and Val- 
ley in New England; and No. 115 an exquisite Lake in the 
Adirondacks. Among the smaller pictures, ‘the fchoicest gem 
is No. 64, an Early Morning View upon the Sea Coast. 


Mrs. Westmoreland, of Atlanta, Ga., will issue her new 


novel of “ Clifford Troup’ in a few days, from the press of 
G. W. Carleton and Co. 
author, published last year, has already run through nearly a 
dozen editions.” 


“Heart Hungry,” by the same 


Miss Hosmer’s monument to Miss Falconer, a young Eng- 


lish lady who died in Rome, has been placed in the Church 
of St. Andrea delle Fratte, in that city, and is the only sculp- 
ture by an American artist to be found in any of the Italian 
churches. 


Mr. J. S. Le Fanu, author of “ Uncle Silas” and other 
works of fiction, died on Feb. 7, in Dublin. He was a mem- 


ber of the Irish Bar, but had never practised. He became 
connected with the Irish Press in early life, and continued 
occasionally to contribute until 1870. He was alse at one 
time proprietor and editor of the “ Dublin University Maga- 
zine.” 


The death is announced of the distinguished divine, Rev. 


Thomas Guthrie, D.D., well known on this side of the ocean 
as the editor of the “Sunday Magazine.” Dr. Guthrie was 
the author of “ Pleas for Ragged Schools” and “ Ezekiel, the 
Inheritance of the Saints.” Owing to a failure of his voice, 
Dr. Guthrie was compelled to leave the pulpit, when he 
devoted himself to philanthropic pursuits of a semi-religious 


strength and beauty, possessing merit of the highest quality ; | character. The immediate cause of his death is believed to 


once seen it can never be forgotten, and the very memory of 
it is delightful. The actor's own strong individuality is less 
obvious in this character than one could have expected—for 
complete concealment of personal identity has not been one of 
Mr. Smith’s characteristics. But,in this he makes us forget 
everything save the man whose nature he so well portrays. 
The impesonation is one of remarkable power and breadth 
of interest; its appeal is exceedingly varied, many well- 
contrasted traits being wrought with true artistic instinct 








into a general harmony. There is no sacrifice of consist- 
ency for the sake of producing broad and glaring effects. 
The simple dignity of the old man, never assuming or 
overbearing, is deeply impressive ; and the frank cordiality, 
the sweetness, of his disposition cheers and refreshes the 
heart, like the flood of sunset light which glorifies a 
majestic, snow-capped mountain—fit union of strength and 
loveliness. There is strong temptation to extend this 
article beyond reasonable limits, by giving a detailed 
analysis of Mr. Smith’s acting, it well deserves the most 
careful and thorough consideration; but I am forced to 
leave much unsaid, which it would be a pleasure to say. 
There is one point, however, which demands particular men- 
tion. One of the finest dramatic opportunities afforded by 
the play occurs in the scene between “ Fauvel” and “ De 
Mangras,” in which the scheme of the intriguing adventurer 
is laid bare, and his attempt to kill “ Fauvel,” by throwing 
him into a violent passion, is fruatrated; and here the actor 
is seen at his very best. In this scene he displays power of 
the highest quality; the calm dignity with which the old, 
man discerns and exposes the plot, the gradual accession of 
anger, growing into rage, as he finds himself treated with 
disrespect, and the sudden transition to serene self possession, 
when he discovers the aim of “ De Mangras” in thus exciting 
him—all these varying phases are rendered with magnificent 
effect ; and his royal exit, with the words, “Sir, I have not 
the honor to salute you,” fitly concludes a scene which no 
lover of great acting should fail to witness. This one scene 
would compensate for all that is unpleasant and wearisome 
in the play, were there only this to admire. No higher 
tribute can be paid to Mr. Smith’s “ Jacques Fauvel,” than to 
say that for its sake this drama is worth seeing. 

The remainder of the cast scarcely merits special comment. 
Mrs. Jennings and Miss Griswold are wholly satisfactory in 
two exceptionally difficult characters. Aside from their 
acting, quiet respectability prevails, diversified by one or two 
instances of particularly offensive incompetetice. “The 
scenery is in all respects creditable to Mr. Marston’s ability, 
and the general presentation of the play is chatactérized by 
taste and liberality, 


Offenbach. 





ROVER, _ 


be heart disease, as he was subject to sudden attacks of it. 


Sir Harry Parkes is translating into Japanese Mr. R. H. 
Horne’s “Ode to the Mikado.” A copy of the translation 
will be presented to the Mikado, 


“Ecce Homo” is to be translated into Swedish by the 


minister of the Swedish church in London. 


Monsieur Alexandre Aksakof, of St. Petersburg, Imperial 
Russian Aulic Counsellor, is preparing a German translation 


of Robert Dale Owen's last work, ‘“ The Debatable Land,” 
with a biographical sketch of the author; to issue in Leipzig, 
for circulation in Russia as well as in Germany. 


M. Thiers is said to be preparing a collection of all his 


principal speeches. Several editors are engaged or the work, 


which will be a voluminous one. 
Mr. Thomas Cooper, author of “ The Purgatory of Sui- 


cides,” has in the press a new poem, entitled * The Paradise 


of Martyrs: a Faith-Rhyme.” 

Lord Lytton’s play of “ Richelieu,” it is stated, is to be 
produced at the Lyceum, London, as soon as “ Charles I.,” 
which has had a good run, ceases to draw full houses. 

It is announced that Madame Lucca paid eight thousand 
thalers to the management of the Grand Opera in Berlin as 
forfeit for having broken her engagement before its termi- 


nation. 


A London paper says that Madame Patti has been offered 


some interest in the direction of the Italian opera at St. 


Petersburg, and has renounced her engagement to come‘to 
America. 

The London “ Musical World” says that the American 

impresario, Mr. Daly, has signed for a new opera boufle with 

Schneider and Theresa are engaged for the 

work, which will be produced at New York during the 


season of 1873-4. 


Busts of President John Tyler and Commodore M. F. 
Maury have heen added to the art department of the Virginia 
State Library. 

: Charlotte Cushman’s health is said to be quite broken 
Gown this winter. She hes finally given up her public en- 
gagements in the South and West. 

Miss Braddon’s next work, “ Milly Darrell,” is in the 
printer’s hands. 

Beatrice Cenci is the subject of a new work just issued in 
Florence, b the Canonico Antonio Torrigiani, entitled, “ Il 
Processo criminale della Beatrice Cenci,” and intended to 
refute Guerrazzi’s famous novel, published a few years since 
by G. W. Carleton and Co. 

_ The Bishop of Winchester has consented to preach, early 
in the ensuing season, on behalf of the Westminster Abbey 
Pension Fund of the Printers’ Pension, etc., Corporation. 

; Mr. Liebreich, the oculist, has invented a school-desk, 
intended to obviate the injuries to the sight induced by 
children sitting in a lop-sided position to write. 


Raskin has been re-elected Slade Professor of Fine Arts, 
at Oxford. 


Byron is,. at last,. to be commemorated by a monument at 


Missolonghi. 


A woman in Ohio owns a Bible that was printed in Hol- 
land in 1620, Jt is two feet by one, and ten inches thick, 








EVENING. 


The sky at eve is dim with cloudy gray ; 

A wind the farmer. loves, a western wind, 
Rises with sounding wings the leaves bebind, 
And thins the rifting clouds. The ark of day 
Sails in the azure on its homeward way ; 

But there, behind a grove of branchy oaks, 
Its beams entangled beautifully ray 

Into acilver wheel of countless spokes. 

The ethereal west, inflamed with golden fire, 
Like an immense Pactolus, pours its sheen 
Redundant on the Orient’s face serene, 

And lane, and glade, and wall, and tower, and spire, 
Glitter with splendor, like the Edenic scene, 
At Raphael’s coming to our primal sire. 


—_———_>—__—_—. 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 


A taste for relics is like a taste for caviare: it is generally 
acquired ; and it may be affirmed of it with confidence that 
it is not worth acquiring. An exception may perhaps be 
made in favor of autographs, because they help us to under- 
stand the characters of the writers—or we think they do, 
which does quite as well. But he must be a great man in- 
deed whose genius invests with a factitious value his old 
pipes, brace-buttons, odd gloves, and cigar ashes. Aflection 
is, we know, potent in attaching interest to objects asso- 
ciated with the loved ones; but he was not the wisest of 
lovers who gave a beggar half a crown for a half-penny his 
lady had just thrown to him, and wore the precious coin next 
his heart while he lived—especially if it didn’t happen to be 
the same half-penny. 

I have tried to impress these views on my friend Whiflles, 
who is the greatest collector of literary relics I am acquaint- 
ed with; but without ettect. Whiftles feels it his destiny to 
collect, if—to quote his own small joke at his own small 
expense—if it is ~~ collect his scattered thoughts. His 
relics are Whiffles. Without them he would be nothing, no- 
body ; with them, he is at least—a bore. His admiration of 
great people is not of the highest kind, since he cares less for 
them than their surroundings: is content to know little. of 
what they have done, if he can pick up something they have 
had; but even a furniture acquaintance, a cast-oft-clothing 
intimacy, a waste-paper association with the illustrious, is not 
without its satisfaction. Whiftles will never achieve great- 
ness; he knows that; but he feels all the bigger for sitting 
in a great man’s chair, poking his head into a warrior’s hel- 
met, or scrawling “ Whiftles” with an author’s pen. Weall 
have a little of this weakness; he is strong init. It is his 
form of hero worship—the variety of it reduced to the mean- 
est capacity. But what he is it makes him, and among the 
eternal necessitiss of things it may be—hard as it is to credit 
—essential that the world should have a Whiffles. 

It was my fortune to meet with our friend in the crisis of 
his life. He was on the eve of commencing the great work 
with which he fondly believed his name would be for ever 
associated. This was nothing less than a collection of “The 
Used Postage-Stamps of Great Men.” Superb idea! It had 
struck him, he modestly said, all at once, and the mental 
effect of the shock, he kindly added, had not been of a seri- 
ous character. 

“ Consider,” exclaimed he, with the natural pride of 
inventor, “ how interesting! The stamps they hazy, + 
ed! the stamps they have licked! What more [6s ,get- 
intensely interesting? I begau with a Tupper, an ugys oF 
original. It was supplemented by an Odger (halfpen, ,,e% 
there was every prospect of my being favored with at 
bution from the friend of one of our greatest artists.” 4, 

“ Which one?” I ventured to inquire. 

“ Him to whom we owe the gorgeous cartoon of the Na- 
bob, ina moment of ecstatic enjoyment, surrounded by en- 
vious attendants, ready to sacrifice him for a pungent relish 
——But the work is familiar to you: copies of it adorn most 
Of our public thoroughfares.” 

1 affected a vague knowledge of this work of art—admitted 
to pacify him that I might have encountered it, and pro- 
ceeded io inquire into the circumstances attending the failure 
of the great collection, which was, when completed, to be 
presented to the nation. Various 1easous were offered, but 
one will suffice. It was that he had failed to obtain the ma- 
terials, and perhaps inability to collect ought to be accepted 
as a reasonable plea for there being no collection. 

Impressed with the interest of the subject, and the inabil- 
ity of any one save Whiffles to do justice to Whiffles, I have 
prevailed upon him to set down the rest of his experiences in 
his own words. What follows, therefore, is a personal nar- 
rative, the authenticity of which may be relied upon. 

“ In abandoning my idea of this unique gallery, I did not 
give up collecting. When I tell you that I have in my pcos- 
session a pass-check, used by Mr. Ruskin’s valet on the occa- 
sion of a visit paid by him to the Olympic Theatre, and 
inscribed in peculiar letters with the words ‘In the Pig- 
skin,’ I know I shall excite yourenvy. But1 will go further. 
It was my fortune on one occasion to see the late Lord 
Macaulay (1 could hardly be mistaken in him, I think) pur- 
chase a ballad in the street—a custom of his, you will recol- 
lect. Instantly I hastened to secure a ballad from the same 
man! And it is before me! What his lordship’s was, I 
don’t know ; but the curious will be glad to learn that mine 
is called ‘ The Rum Go, and has this charming refrain : 


“* Now (hut I calls a rummier go 
Than right-fol-de-riddle-iddle right-fol-de-ro.’ 


The point of these words is no doubt political—I hope not 
Fenian 

“T have not the honor of George A. Sala’s acquaintance ; 
but he will doubtless recall being in Denmark Street, St. 
Giles’s, on the night of the 10th of October, 1862. I tro 
was there, and knew him by a portrait in that week's 
‘ Penny Bouncer.’ He was standing at a shop window, h's 
eyes fixed on a placard inscribed ‘Left-off Wearing Ar- 
parel” No doubt the great humorist was, with myself, 
wondering who had adopted the indecent course of aban- 
doning his or her garments, and making this audacious 
announcement of the fact—in that chilly weather, too! As 
if it were not a violation of the law to leave off wearing 
apparel, and this statement did not add to the offence. The 
G. H.’s attention was next drawn towards a placard touching 
the price given for bones and rags—a pictorial placard, on 
which were depicted the advantages of economizing in 
these matters, namely, the privilege of wearing a red coat, 
yellow trousers, a pea-green waistcoat, and_ escorting a 
magenta woman to witness the apotheosis of Fat in a tem- 
ple resembling the Crystal Palace. Both the placards thus 





j gazed upon by the G, H, (I am pretty sure ij was he) I suc- 
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ceeded in securing. Need I say that to a literary mind they 
are priceless ? 


does not disdain an umbrella, and I have seen him in an extra} rush off somewhere or other. 
|coat; but this was in the winter. 


If any one wera to take the 


We have often wondered | trouble to follow them, it would be found that their efforts 


I need not describe how other treasures came into my whether; the daughter of a half-pay officer near Ryde| principally consist in talking over matters in such a manner 
suggested the poet's ‘ Maud.’ She has a lovely face, and since | as to conclusively show that they are comparatively ignorant 
sion J naturally look down with proud superiority upon the publication of the poem has on several occasions appeared | concerning them, and in promising to do many things which 

in white muslin. She did so at a ball last Christmas. I am | they afterwards discover they are unable or it is quite impossi- 
making a collection of the autographs of the tradesmen who | ble for them to perform. ‘They may be seen walking into a 


hands. Enough that I have them, and that in their posses- 


feeble hero-worshippers, like those who drive Tennyson into 
exile from the Isle ot Wight, through their impertinent intru- 
sions, or help to‘ guy’ the Chelsea philosopher as he walks 
the streets, because of his literary white hair and_philosophi- 
cal glossy black coat. Without further preface, I will give a 
list of new acquisitions : } 

“1. Portions of a dinner service—two plates and a ladle— 
purchased at an establishment at which the Premier has 
bought old china for his collection. Identified as having 
belonged to the Premier from dealer's assurance that it 
originally comprised ‘hree courses. | 

“2. Half a first-class return ticket for the Crystal Palace, | 
issued by the London, Chatham, and Dover Company, and | 
used by the authoress of * Lady Audley’s Secret! / 2 The) 
relic is in a capital state of preservation. It bears on one> 
side the words, ‘L., C., and D. R. Return. C. Palace to| 
Ludgate Hill. 1st Class. 2,159.’ On the reverse (‘curiously | 
the reverse’-—CARLYLE) the announcement, ‘This ticket is | 
issued subject to the general regulations and bye-laws of 
the Company, and is not transferable nor available by ex- 
press or fast trains without payment of the difference of 
fare.’ It would be interesting to know whether the fair 
authoress ascertained from the Company ‘ the difference of 
fare’ on her transferring the ticket, had she been so minded. 

“3. A document which appears to be in the nature of a 
bill, probably that of some favored butcher of the period, 
whose privilege it is to help sustain the cockles of the merry 
heart of the immortal author of the ‘Green Bushes ? 


‘J. B. Buckstone, Esq., to John Chump, Aug. 12:b. 


To 1 leg mutt., 64 Ib. * 8s. 9d. 
» litesfor kitten . . . . 1d. 
* Pade J.C. 8s. 9igd.’ 


What a touching picture this simple document conjures up 
in the mind’s eye! Can we not see the genial comedian, 
English to the back-bone, sitting down to his goodly leg, con- 
tented in mind ? for has he not the happy consciousness that, 
in the rude orthography of the shambles, all is ‘ pade? 
Light of heart, too; for has not his pet, his fireside darling 
(his ‘harmless, necessary cat’—SiHAKSPEARE) been mercifully 
cared for? ‘ Lites for kitten, 43d.’—touching sentence! Ab, 
J. B. B., whatever thy faults that day, doubt not but that, as 
in the case of Uncle Toby, while the Accusing Spirit wrote 
them down, thy kitten’s lights were dropped upon the words, 
and wiped thein out for ever! 

“4. Half a page from the washing-book of a distinguished 
literary lady, whose name, considering the delicate nature of 
the relic, will only be revealed to the curious on the receipt 
of six stamps. The fragment is most enigmatical, yet no 
doubt capable of being deciphered. I give it én ertens: - 


TR ca ocak Gp 1S ks wy wr me 
ae ee ee. 
Pill cuse . oa oo ee 

Boddy. 
Se 

es Se es 


Pc 


In the endeavor to ascertain the meaning of this fragment, I 
feel I have only been partially euccessful. It is natural that 
a lady should send four of her pets to be washed, though not, 
I should have thought, to a laundress, who would hardly 
have undertaken the responsibility. Besides, they could not 
have required starching, and what lady would send one of 
her pets to get mangled? Again, ‘ handkfs’--I can make 
nothing of it save ‘ handcuffs, and that seems odd. So does 
that other instrument of punishment—the stocks. Then, is 
not ‘ body’—to correct the spelling—obviously set down at 
random while the mind was running on some sensational 
incident? ‘The same explanation may serve for the elucida- 
tion of ‘Jac Tow; else I give up that in despair with the 
* pill case’ (the only reasonable case for pills being the person 
who swallows them). But does not all this mystery add to 
the absorbing interest of the fragment ? 

“5. Autograph of the secretary of the Close-ian Club, at 
Kirby Stephen. It is appended to a proposal to ‘place the 
works of our Master in close consanguinity to the clear and 
clever Chickweed, side by side with the ravings of the robust 
Ramshackle.’ 

“6. A servietie, marked in the corner G. E., obviously 
George Eliot. It has been objected that the inimitable 
authoress of ‘Adam Bede’ would have her table-linen 
marked with her own initials rather than those of her nom 
de plume. This is clearly begging the question. The lady 
had clearly a choice of action open to her, and what more 
probable than that she should identify herself in every way 
with her literary life? Besides there is an historical parallel 
for this. Did not a late Scotchman of unimpeachable 
character always affirm his relationship to the Admirable 
richton on the ground that the family linen was marked 
A.C.? 

“ J. Pencil of unknown artist. Doubtful. Length 15; 
inch. Cut. Initialed B. B. Similar pencils in use by Millais, 
Jones, and Sir E. Landseer; especially by the former. 
History of relic curious, but forgotten. 

“8. An original autograph letter addressed to Charles 
Mathews, Esq., on a subject of extreme delicacy, allusion to 
which will, I hope, be pardoned in the interest attaching to 
the work itself: ‘ Bow Street, Friday afternoon. —Mr. Clark- 
son begs to inform Mr. Mathews that his lady’s w—g shall be 
ready without fail. Mr. C. will bring it round.’ 

“9, Treserve my greatest treasure to the last. 


“ NOTES OF A LADY RESIDING NEAR THE POET LAUREATE 
IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 


“From my position as neighbor to the P. L. I am able to 
ive many curious particulars respecting him and his house- 
old. These I offer in the order in which I have set them 

down. Our dear Alfred is often in his garden, especially in 
fine weather. I have seen him there, and therefore know it 
for a fact. On these occasions he sometimes wears a garden- 
hat, but no gloves. At least, not always. Sometimes, shall 
we say? Judging from observation, I should say that a rose 
was a favorite flower with him. Perhaps from its perfume ? 
The postman goes to his house frequently, sometimes three 
times a day. It would be an interesting point of inquiry 
whether he approved or disapproved of the sysiem of giving 
Christmas-boxes to postmen? No passage in the poet's 
works throws any light on this point, so far as I remember. 
The baker is very regular in calling at the house on his 
rounds—often arriving there when the steps are being 
cleaned. It is a coincidence, though trifling; but then, trifles 
—well, well, { must not moralize, In the wet weather A. T. 


supply the poet: it will Se most interesting. I have those of 
the grocer and the butcher. A sweep who was once called 
in to see to the chimneys has also kindly added his smudge 
—he is unable to write. Major Jenkins, of Freshwater, has 
been kine enough to furnish a little anecdote, or rather trait 
of character. Being in London, he saw our dear Alfred in 
a cab in the Strand—opposite Rimmel’s, he noticed. The 
cab was a four-wheeler, fous hardly say, as aman of genius 
would not demean himself in a hansom. The body of the 
vehicle was green; the wheels red. The poet was looking 
out on the oft-side. Major J. was good enough to notice the 
number of the cab, and to write it down for me. The num- 
yoy 452. With this interesting anecdote I will con- 
clude. ” 

And J also will close the list of these Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.—Jlvod’s Annual. 


——__>—_—_—_—. 
CURIOUS CRITICISMS. 

When we read the critical sentences of the last century we 
are amazed at the inconceivable blindness which they seem to 
imply. Goldsmith, to take a case at random, was undoubtedly 
aman of fine taste; he tells us, apropos of Waller's ode on 
the death of Cromwell, that our poetry was not then ‘‘ quite 
harmonized; so that this, which would now be looked upon 
as a slovenly sort of versification, was in the times in which it 
was written almost a prodigy of harmony.” In the same place, 
after praising the harmony of the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ he 
observes that the irregular measure at the opening of the 
Allegro and Penseroso ** hurts our English ear.” We can only 
wonder at the singular change of taste which induced our 
grandfathers to fancy that ‘‘ harmony,” of all things, was their 
strong point, and that Pope's mechanical monotony was to the 
exquisite versification of Spenser and Milton as Greek sculp- 
ture to the work of some self-taught medieval carver. The 
same incapacity for,_perceiving what to us appear almost self 
evident truths is as obvious in a wider kind of criticism. 
When Voltaire called Shakespeare ‘fa drunken savage,” it was 
a mere outbreak of spleen; but Voltaire in his sober moods, 
and he is followed in this by Horace Walpole, speaks still more 
contemptuously of one of the two or three men who can be 
put beside Shakespeare. He marvels at the dullness of people 
who can admire anything so ‘‘ stupidly extravagant and bar- 
barous” as the Divina Commedia. These monstrous misun- 
derstandings are to be explained by the natural incapacity of 
the subjects of one literary dynasty for judging of those of 
another. But the judgments of contemporaries on each other 
are not much more trustworthy. The long-continued contempt 
for Bunyan and Defoe was merely an expression of the ordinary 
feeling of the cultivated classes toward anything which was 
identified with Grub-street; but it is curious to observe the 
incapacity of such a man as Johnson to understand Gray or 
Sterne, and the contempt which Walpole expressed for Johnson 
and Goldsmith, while he sincerely believed that the poems of 
Mason were destined to immortality. Nor, again, can we 
flatter ourselves that this narrow vision was characteristic only 
of a school which has now decayed. We may find blunders at 
least eqnally palpable in the opinions expressed by the great 
poets at the beginning of this century. Such, for example, is 
the apparently sincere conviction of Byron that Rogers and 
Moore were the truest poets among his contemporaries; that 
Pope was the first of all English, if not of all existing, poets ; 
and that Wordsworth was nothing but anamby-pamby driveler, 
The school of Wordswoith and Southey uttered judgments at 
least equally hasty in the opposite direction. Many odd 
instances of the degree in which prejudice can blind a man of 
genuine taste are to be found in the writings of their disciple, 
De Quincey. ‘lo mention no other, he speaks of ‘* Mr. Goethe,” 
as an immoral and second-rate author, who owes his reputation 
chiefly to the fact of his long life and his position at the Court 
of Weimar. With which we may compare Charles Lamb's 
decided preference of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus to Goethe's im- 
mortal Fuust.— Saturday Review. 

——E————— 


FUSSY-BODIES. 


There are a large number of men in the world who find their 
own concerns very monotonous. Generally, they are people 
who have not very much business of their own to look after, 
having been favored by a beneficent providence with such a 
sufficiency of this world’s wealth as to render it unnecessary 
for them to labor very hard in order to obtain their modicum 
of bread and cheese. Frequently, they are impudent beings 
who deem it incumbent upon them to look after the affairs of 
their fellows and the community generally, even if in so doing 
they neglect their own, and who are impressed with the firm 
conviction that their interference is, at certain seasons, abso- 
lutely necessary. It is the latter class who work the most 
mischief to themselves, and, in so acting, do the greatest 
amount of harm to those by whom they are surrounded. Their 
love of excitement and novelty is constantly leading them 
hither and thither in what appears to bystanders to be the 
most unaccountable and erratic manner. In their rapid and 
vague wanderings they expend an amount of energy which, 
if properly directed, could not fail to be of the greatest use, 
more especially as it is combined with a certain amount of 
ability and a very great deal of enthusinsm, At ordinary 
times they are driven to desperate straits to gratify their in- 
clinations, but when a political contest or anything of a simi- 
lar nature is about to take place, they come out in force, and 
at once commence to enjoy themselves with an avidity that 
would be pleasant to contemplate were it not for the fact that 
serious consequences are involved. It is a matter of minor 
importance that they know nothing of the business ‘with 
which they concern themselves ; so long as they are allowed 
to rush frantically hither and thither, without any special ob- 
ject in view but that of rushing hither and thither, they are 
satisfied and flatter themselves that they are of almost incalcu- 
lable service, When they are encouraged to act in this mav- 
ner, their elation becomes almost too much for them, as is 
evidenced by their demeanor. Their friends are, whenever 
an opportunity occurs, pounced down upon, buttonholed, and 
told of the prodigious feats that are being performed. They 
are informed how the fussy-bodies have not a single moment 
to spare, how they are nearly worked off their legs, how they 
are stirring up others, how they are influencing Messrs. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, and how, in short, they are making 
martyrs of themselves for the good of their fellows, Having 
furnished this interesting intelligence, the energetic beings 
proceed to state that they really do not know how they shall 





manage to get through their self-appointed task, Then they 











place with no apparent object, and coming out again with 
less, with a mien indicative of the most supreme self-satisfac- 
tiou. The number of times they require to bo told how 
things are getting on is simply astounding. It is unkind, 
perhaps, to hint that they are generally in the way, and retard 
that object which they are professedly so eager to advance. 
But such is the case. Their constant interference, their 
needless questionings, their spasmodic and recklese attempts 
to really do something in order to satisfy their conscienzes 
that they are of great importance, cause an amount of corfu- 
sion and delay difficult to estimate. Those who really under- 
stand what they are about, and proceed with their tasks in a 
workmanlike manner, are seriously incommoded, and often 
justly irritated; and yet, the fussy-bodies being, in a general 
way, men of some little importance and influence, and it be- 
ing most impolitic to offend a supporter, those who are 
really of use are almost powerless to strike a blowin their own 
defence. 

Perhaps the most objectionable feature of the fassy-body is 
his overweening self-importance. His ignorance can readily 
be pardoned, for it is not his fault that he is lacking in wisdom ; 
instability may sometimes be excused, for it is not always 
given to a man to possess sufficient judgment to make him 
avoid everything except that which he can stick at till it is 
satisfactorily performed ; but it is much harder to look kindly 
upon his conceit and affectation. He revels in shams. He is 
always, at special seasons, so overwhelmed with business that 
it is simply impossible for him to give any but the scantiest 
attention to those who come to him for that information 
which, it might naturally be supposed, he is eminently fitted 
to give. He can rarely be induced to take a secondary post 
where he would be useful. He must be one of the directors, 
one of those who take part in the talking portion of the busi- 
ness. The more discussions about nothing in particular he 
ean introduce the more he is pleased, the less real, honest, 
downright labor he does the better so far as he is concerned. 
If he has tired out some wretched hack of a cab-horse in 
driving frantically from place to place he flatters himself that he 
has done a very good day's work ; happily, for his own peace of 
mind, he is not given to diurnally analysing what he has done 
during the preceding twelve hours. If the work in which the 
fussy-body imagines himself engaged requires any very great 
amount of sustained effort, or takes along time to conclude, 
as a general rale he does not stand by it until finis can be 
fairly written, As soon as the novelty wears off and the public 
interest subsides, something else arises which demands his 
most earnest attention, and to which, thereupon, he devotes 
all his energies. He does not, apparently, feel very much 
ashamed of himself at this result, and looks with little com. 
punction upon his many unfinished labors. Other people, 
however, are not so merciful, and so by-and-by the fussy-body 
is estimated at his true worth; but yet, when he is a man of 
some position and means, people have to disguise what they 
feel. The only good thing that the fussy-bodies do is the 
kindling of enthusiasm in more phlegmatic mortals. The 
bustle and confasion which they ever succeed in creating has, 
on a certain kind of men, a very inspiriting effect, and creates 
excitement which, were everything dore in an orderly and 








sedate manner, would probably never be engendered. But 
then, again, they have the fault of unreasonableness. They 
are apt to lose patience if calmer men require time for con- 
sideration before rushing off at their behests, and‘they fail to 
make allowance for the fact that many people, unlike them, do 
not relish entering upon a work unless they see a very good 
prospect of being able to carry it through, It is a pity that 
the fussy-bodies do not learn wisdom and submit to follow 
rather than make any attempt to lead. 

Bat it is not only in public that their fussiness is apparent, 
In private, whenever they take anything up they are just the 
same. ‘They rarely attempt a task without being wonderfully 
fussy and impressing spectators with the belief that they are 
making superhuman exertions, We almost incline to the 
opinion that, without excitement, it would be impossible for 
them to live and be happy.—Liveral Review. 

—————_~___—_——. 


NEWGATE SIXTY YEARS AGvu. 


We propose in this paper to show that in some things the 
** good old times” were exceedingly bad old times, and, with 
all deference to those who vaunt the superior blessings of the 
days ‘‘when George the Third was king,” that bygones 
happily are bygones, and that ‘the world moves for all that, 4 
For our purpose we have not to go back to dates beyond the 
memory of people still living. ‘The early decades of the nine 4 
teenth century shall furnish us with facts. Into the sea of 
abuse and corruption that marked that era we shall cast the 
log. Our readers shall determine for themselves the rate of 
progress of the ship. 

Giving precedence to an institution which vindicated the 
majesty of the law, let us see what was the condition of New- 
gate sixty years ago. We can have no doubt as to our facts, 
for we shall find them in the report of a committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1811 to inquire into the 
state of English prisons, and in the evidence taken by the 
committee in question during the above and some following 
years. 

The Gaol of Newgate was reported by the committee to be 
fit lo contain conveniently about 427 prisoners ; and it was 
stated, as the opinion of the prison surgeon, that when the 
whole number exceeded 500 great danger of infections disorder 
was to be apprehended. Yet in the year 1814 no less than 822 

risoners were confined within its walls. The women’s side 
was calculated to hold 70 persons, On January the ist, 
1814, 130 women were at one time crowded together in it. of 
all ages, of all descriptions, tried and untried. Visitors were 
indiscriminately admitted from nine in the morning until nine 
at night, when they departed, sometimes to the number of 
200. Thus it will be seen that more than twice as many 
human beings were day after day huddled within the walls as 


the place could, with due regard to health, contain, This free 


admission of visitors was said to render necessary the use of 
fetters upon the limbs of the prisoners, lest, for want of the 
distinction, they should make their escape by passing out 
among the crowd of visitors. The rooms were generally 
about fifteen feet wide, and from twenty-three to thirty-six 
feet in length, Each of them contained, day and night, from 
ten to fifteen men, when the prison was not crowded; but 
double that number were occasionally placed in them. The 
windows were iron-barred, and the frames were wooden, 
papered with greased paper, *‘so as to admit light and exclude 
air.” No bedding was provided, but on one side of each room 
the floor was a little raised in an inclined plane, on the top of 
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which was a beam, and on these boards the prisoners slept, the | reply verbatim, and let us as we read it be thankful that ous} 


beam serving as a pillow. The poorer prisoners had for a | lot is not cast in the bad old times :— 


covering a couple of rugs, provided by a City charity, and the 
aamana of deesing aces, when the prison bad only such a 


half to each person. When, a8 was frequently the case, nearly 


in the, same crowded manner on each side of the room, the 
whole floor being covered, with the exception of a passage in 


the middle. Cleanliness was never enforced amongst the|do not like it..... have known a prisoner very much 
risoners. The goverpor declared in his evidence that he | harassed by a man, the owner of a lighter on the river Thames, 
raid not knuw how to enforce it.” “The floors,” he said, | who comes in raggedly dressed to expound the Scriptures. 


‘never look clean ; they are oak caulked with pitch, and the We rather think that a precedent might be found for the poor 
ceilings are smoked ; the walls and ceilings are done over once | ragged lighterman in certain poor and possibly ill-clothed 

i | fishermen, who were taken from their boats and sent into the 
Do the chimneys smoke?” he was asked, to which his | world to tell certain glad tidings contained in those Scriptures ; 
reply was, ‘* Yes, every one of them ;” and he admitted that but such was not the view taken by the ordinary of the 
the only means of cleaning them was to set them on fire; | mission of those who, with perhaps as true an aj 


a year with hot lime, never with whiting.’ 


« 


adding, ‘* There is a great deal of trouble in that.” 


**Yes, sometimes we are haunted by ministers who come, I 
dare say, with very good intentions, but they are a very great 
number as could conveniently be lodged, was one foot and a | grievance to the prisoners who are not so inclined. 


always for preaching and talking and so forth. — 
double the convenient number was placed in a ward, they slept to the gaol committee to make some restriction. 


Wine and beer were sold at a bar in the prison. The quan- | old times, 


tity which each prisoner was allowed to purchase was not 


going all right, must he not have a most beggarly concep- 
tion of what going right means? And if things are not 
going right, can it be anything but good for him to see 
that they are not going right? Can truth and fact harm any 


They ure human being? I shuil not believe so, as long as I havea 
I have applied 


Bible wherein to believe. For my part, I should like to make 


It should | every man, woman and child whom I meet discontented with 

not be expected of these prisoners, with their habits, that they | themselves, even as I am discontented with myself. I should 

should always be crammed with preaching and prayers. 
I 


like to awaken in them, about their physical, their intellectual, 
their moral condition, that divine discontent which is the 
parent, first of upward aspiration, and then of self control, 
thought, effort, to fulfill that aspiration even in part. For to 
be discontented with the divine discontent, and to be ashamed 
with the poble shame, is the very germ and first upgrowth of 
all virtue. Men begin at first, as boys begin when they 
grumble at their school and their schoolmasters, to lay the 
blame on others ; to be discontented with their circumstances 


postolical —the things which stand around them—and to cry, **Ob that 
| succession, performed the work that he left undone in the bad 


I had this!” ‘Oh that I had that!” But that way no 
|deliverance lies. That discontent only ends in revolt and 


Attendance at chapel was entirely voluntary on the part of rebellion, social or political; and that, again, still in thesame 


otherwise limited than that he should not have at one time | the prisoners The keeper of the prison never attended, but | worship of circumstances—but this time desperate—which 


more than one bottle of wine or one quart of ale—‘‘a regula- | thre 


: P | 
tion,” as the committee naively remarked in their report, | 


‘* which tended little to preserve sobriety and order.” _ 
A part of the gaol was devoted to the reception of imprisoned 





| 


to keep order. 


¢ or four turnkeys were geverally present, and attempted ends, let it disguise itself under what fine names it will, in 

The conduct of prisoners attending Divine | what the old Greeks called a tyranny; in which—as in the 
worship will best be given in the ordinary’s own words :— | Spanish Republics of America, and in France just now—all are 
‘* There is not much disorder during the service, but the very the voluntary slaves of one man, because each man fancies 


debtors, whose sufferings were very severe. The allowance | Moment they come into the gallery there is a dreadful row, | that the one man can improve his circumstances for him. 


of food to poor debtors was fourteen ounces of bread each, and | 
eight stone of meat a week divided among all ; this quantity 
never varied with the number of those in aid of whose subsis- 


cient, withont the assistance of friends, to support life. To 


ducement would be left to that industry which i 
the first object in every prison to encourage.’ 


ballooing and whooping, and calliog to their old acquaintances But the wise man will learn, like Epictetus the heroic slave, 

in the bottom of the church. When I go on it is all quiet, the slave of Epaphroditus, Nero’s minion—and in what baser 

but the moment the blessing is given at the end it is all talk | and uglier circumstances could human being find himself?— 
it w i i the whole allowance was barely suffi- | #gain. 

eee nk aoe of toil i. It would not be difficult to show to what extent these evils 

the debtors no coals or candles, or mops or pails, were given, | Tose 

It was feared that, if they had too easy a subsistence, ‘* no in- lish 


to find out the secret of being truly free: namely, to be dis- 
| contented with no man and no thing save himself. To say 


from the benighted ignorance of the mass of the Eng- | not—** Oh, that I had this and that!” bat, ** Oh, that I were 

population. The poor wretches who thronged the cells of this and that!” Then, by God’s help, (and that heroic slave, 

it ought to be | Newgate sixty years ago were, for the most part, the victims heathen though he was, believed and trusted in God’s help, 
of permitted ignorance. Their instruction was nobody’s busi- |“ I will make myself that which God has shown me that 


We bave grown wiser since those days, and we have at last | ness. They might live and die in their depravity for all the | ought to be and can be.” 


discovered that the worst use a poor debtor can be put to 1s to 
shut him up. By a statute which came into force on the 1st | 


f January, 1870, imprisonment for debt has been abolished in | tender age confined in the prison was no part of his duty.’ 
England the only savor exception is in the case of com- | He also made the following statement, which may well be read 


mittals by County Court judges, who, upon being satisfied by | 


care that was taken to prevent it. The ordinary told the com-| ‘len thousand a year, or ten million a year, as Epictetus saw 
mittee that he considered that “the instruction of boys of full well, cannot mend that vulgar discontent with ciroum- 
’ stances, which he had felt—and who with more right ?—and 


conquered, and despised. For that is the discontent of chil- 


in connection with that just quoted:—‘‘I once had twelve | dren, wanting «lways more holidays and more sweets. But I 


the evidence given before them on a trial that the debtor bus | people in the condemned pew, as respectably dressed men | wish my readers to have and to cherish the discontent of men 


the means t> pay and refuses to pay, may commit him to |to all appearance as need be. 
risou for any cole not exceeding six weeks, under 32 and 33 |ashamed to sit down with them at a public table, and there 
. | was not one of them who knew how to open a book, or look 


ic., c. 83, 5. 5;) but it is not a little remarkable that the 


Ewpress Catherine of Russia abolished it in that country a | for a letter.” 


century before the same reform was carried out in the land | 


The above picture o 


I should not have been | aud women. 


‘Therefore I would make men and women discontented, with 
the divine and wholesome discontent, at their own phys cal 
| frame, and at that of ‘heir children. I would accustom their 


t Newgate by no means exhausts the | eyes to those precious heirlooms of the human race, the 


whose people boasted that ‘*Britons never, never, ne-ver | list of horrors of the place, but here we must stop, merely | statues of the old Greeks; to their tender grandeur, their 


would be slaves.” ; 
A disgraceful and oppressive custom allowed imprisoned | 


| adding that in the year 1814 four lunatics were confined in chaste healthfulness, their unconscious, because perfect might : 
the gaol, two of them separately, but two with the other and say—There; these are tokens to you, and to all genera- 


debtors to extort from one another a tax, which in the slang | prisoners, one of whom would but for his insanity have | tions yet unborn, of what man could be once; of what he can 


of the place was known as “garnish.” This garnish was been convicted of murder! Such was Newgate in the bad | be again if he will obey those laws of nature which are the 


exacted by the older gaol-birds from the new ones on their | old days.—Cassell’s, 


admission, and varied from thirteen shillings to a guinea. 
Inability or unwillingness to pay it was punished by keeping 
the defaulter from the fire and by other annoying petty 
tyrannies. Nor was this the only impost to which the unfortu- 
nate debtor was liable. Even when his debt was paid, and, 
destitute perhaps of everything in the world except his clothes 
and the tools of his trade, he looked forward to his liberty, 
his liberation might be delayed until he bad further paid a fee 
to the sheriff, a fee to the gaoler, and a fee to the turnkey ! 

‘The prisoners confined on what was called the ‘criminal 
side” were of very different descriptions, consisting of persons | 
committed to take their trial for various offences—from the 
charge of a misdemeanor to that of the most atrocious crime 
that can be perpetrated, of convicts sentenced to transporta- 
tion and to imprisonment for various terms, and lastly of con- 
victs under sentence of death. All these, with the exception | 
of such as were condemned to death, were kept indiscrimi- 
nately together. The consequent contagion of vice may ne | 
imagined. The keeper in his evidence declared himself unable 
to keep them from swearing or gaming, and it not unfrequently | 
happened that a person going to visit a prisoner had his pocket 
picked before he left the prison. Young prisoners, twelve and 
thirteen years of age, were exposed to the instruction of those 
who could initiate them into the mysteries of fraud and 
villany, avd the offender who had been betrayed in an un- 
happy moment into the commission of a first crime, and who 
would gladly perhaps have retrieved, if it were in his power, 
the loss of his character and friends, was confined among 
those whose minds had been hardened against shame and 
remorse by a long career of guilt, and in whose company any 
feelings of the kind would have been repressed by ridicule 
and contempt. 

Prisoners suffering under sentence of death were confined 
in cells which were attached to the press-yard of the prison. | 
Two prisoners were generally, *‘for the sake of society,” and 
in some cases to prevent suicide, put into each cell, altbough 
it frequently happened that the numbers so accumulated as to 
make it necessary, through the want of space, to confine three | 
together. It must be remembered that comparatively petty | 
offences were ** hanging matter” in the bad old days. With a} 
view, probably, of giving to these poor wretches, if *‘a short 
life,” a ‘*merry’ one, they were allowed the ghastly privilege 
of purchasing as much wine and beer as they pleased. This, 
however, did not apply to the case of murderers, who were 
allowed only bread and water. 

The condemned criminals were, on the Snnday preceding 
their execution, exposed to public view in a pew in the very 
centre of the chapel. ‘* The pew is very wide,” said the ordi- 
nary, in bis evidence before the committee, ** and there stands 
in it a table, and upon the occasion of a condemned sermon | 
there is a black cloth covering the table entirely over, and | 
upon that a black evffin’” Only convicts belonging to the 
Established Church were exposed to this refinement of cruelty, 
and #8 a necessary consequence the wretched beings professed | 
any other form of faith rather than be subjected to the| 
additional torture. ‘‘ There are a hundred schemes tried to 
avoid it,” says the ordinary, ‘‘except by those who are} 











herdened.” ‘The ordinary in question was a gentleman who! 
appears to have entertained st:unye ideas upon the subject of | 
bis office and his flock. He admated in his evidence that he 


saw none of the prisoners except those who were senteneed to | 
death. He said he never knew there were any sick, until he | 
was called to attend their funeral. . 
“Do you not think it part of your duty,” asked a mjember| 
of the committee, ** to attend the infirmary ?” Ri 
The following is the verbatim auswer of the reverend. ordi- 


nary, who, by the way, received two hundred and fifty pounds |__(’Aambere’s. 


per annum, and was provided with a house, for discharging | 

the duties of his office :— | 
** It was never represented to me as such; it is not in my | 

mstructions.” 

= He was asked whether dissentin 


the prisoners on any other ground than the prisoners’ own | ish, 
request. Here again we must give the reverened doctor's| be anything but discontented? If he thinks 


g ministers were admitted to | the highest? And ought a man, in such a piecemeal, fool-| an adulteress, 
ish, greedy, sinful world as this is, and al 


—————@ 
MY JACK. 


Along the roof-line, sharp and red, 
The black crows stand against the sky, 
And windy clamorings are bred 
Within the elm-trees standing nigh. 
Hard clink: the chapel’s evening bell, 
The mill-wheel answers dreamily ; 
Whilst from the deep carnation sky 
A glory rolls down field and fell : 
It smites the mountain to the north, 
It burns upon the window free, 
Where Jack stands up, with eyes of mirth 
And clapping hands, to welcome me. 


Dear lad, again, the wild gold hair 
Makes ringlets in the autumn wind, 
And in those eyes, so blue and fair, 


The sweet, fresh soul has grown more kind. 


How quaintly, too, those arms are set— 

In indolent, and frank repose, 

Upon the long green box, where grows 
The wild thyme mixed with mignonette! 
O happy shout! the choiring lark, 

Caged coyly by the glinting pane, 
Ne’er uttered, between light and dark, 

A blither, a more natural strain. 


Come down, anc dance inte my arms, 
My heart shall have full holiday ; 
Come, let us range by smoking farms, 
And poppied girths of wheat and hay. 
The scythe is glittering in the grass, 
The weeds are burning on the hill, 
The blackbird’s voice is scarcely still— 
He keeps a song for Candlemas. 
O hasten, ere the stars are up, 
And bring the moonrise in their wake; 
Hast, ere the lily folds its cup, 
And vanishes into the lake. 


Your hand in mine, your mouth to mine, 
The perfect, pure-lipped rosy shell 
That on the feast of Valentine 
Seven months ago bade me farewell ! 
Ab, Jack, that voice was in my ear 
When in the night-time by the main 
The German house-tops hissed with rain, 
The chimneys shuddered far and near. 
Against the clouds the old house rose, 
ehind it spread the rolling wolds, 
And you stood in the privet close 
Among the yellow marigolds. 


That dream is fact ; we too again 
By long beloved hedges walk, 
And separation’s bitter pain 
Dies in the music of your talk. 
The stifled pang, the injured sense, 
The shame of doubt, the wrong of sip, 
_ Turn into benedictions in 
Your clear sun-lighted innocence. 
Look, there’s the sun behind the wood, 
The clouds one puft of golden gloom ; 
Now for the night's divinest mood— 
Low latghters and the lamp-lit room. 





DISCONTENT. 





| voice of God. I would make them discontented with the ugli- 
| ness and closeness of their dwellings ; I would make the men 
| discontented with the fashion of their garments, and still more 
so just now the women, of all ranks, with the fashion of theirs ; 
| and with everything around them which they have the power 
|of improving, if it be at all ungraceful, superfluous, tawdry, 

ridiculous, unwhol I would make them discontented 
| with what they call their education, and say to them—You call 
| the three Royal R’s education? They are not education; no 
|more is the knowledge which would enable you to take the 
highest prizes given by the Boeiety of Arts, or any other body. 
They are not education ; they are only instruction; a neces- 
sary ground-work in an age like this for making practical use 
of your education ; but not the education itself—O. Kingsley. 


—_— oe —— 


DE MORTUIS. 


Flattery of the dead is merely satire in disguise, for every 
good word implies that the dead man must have had some 
exceedingly bad qualities which prevented even his better 
qualities from being recognized during his lifetime. The 
bes therefore, should be, according to some persons, that 
_ ought to make no diflerence. When a murderer is 

hanged, he is not converted into a saint. Death places a 
man beyond the reach of our hostility ; but whatever lessons 
should be drawn from his careez are precisely the same before 
and after it has reached its conclusion. The only difterence, 
therefore, should be that we need no longer stimulate hos- 
tility. The judgment may be delivered without the passion 
which was pardonable during the heat of a conttict; but the 
judgment itself should not be in any way altered. We can 
afford, it should be said, to regard your wickedness without 
active indignation now that it can lead to no fresh crimes; 
but what was wicked remains wicked to the end of time. 

So far, indeed, there cannot be much dispute; but such 
reflections are not decisive of the controversy. There is, 
in fact, an obvious alternative. The maxim of speaking no 
evil of the dead may be interpreted to mean that we should 
hold our tongues if we have nothing good to say. Or, if 
absolute silence be impossible, we may, without concealing 
our unfavorable opinions, prefer rather to dwell upon that 
side of a man’s character which has Leen least objectionable. 
Why, in fact, should we think it incumbent upon us to sum 
up the good and bad qualities of our neighbors as soon as 
they have left us? We are altogether too anxious to effect 
an accurate classification of men’s characters, and to place 
them distinctly amongst the sheep or the goats. Innumer- 
able historical controversies are carried on as to the inscru- 
table question whether somebody long dead should have a 
black or a white mark placed against his name. Why place 
either? How are we ever to say distinctly whether Crom- 
well or Mary Queen of Scots belonged to the saints or the 
sinners? Is not that rather a question for schoolboys than 
wood geiy ty,- men? A favorite motion in debating societies 
used to be that the character of so-and-so is deserving of 
admiration; but as we grow older we discover that our 
opinion of human beings is not to be packed into any such 
summary formula. We learn by experience the infinite 
complexity of human impulses, and the impossibility of 
fairly unravelling all the complicated skein of motive that 
goes to determine cur own actions, to say nothing of the 
|actions of other people. Who are we that we should profess 
| to penetrate the bosoms of our neighbors, and by some spirit- 
| ual calculus to sum up precisely the value of the good and 
the bad ingredients? By sufficient care we can arrive at 
| some kind of knowledge of what people actually did; we 

may be able to decide what was Cromwell’s system in Ire- 
land, and whether Mary did or did not blow up her husband 
with gunpowder. In a rough way we may infer somethin 
as to the qualities by which such actions were prompte 

















It would be difficult, for example, to approve unequivocally 


But are not people discontented already, from the lowest to | of a lady who should be demonstrated to be a murderess and 


Yet even in such a case it is not easy to say 
ways has been, to| how much allowance should be made for a vast variety of 
that things are | perplexing circumstances, for temptations which we have 


| 
| 
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T 
not experienced, and for motives which at best we can very are not for him, nor for his sex, but for the other. Just .as|/20 the King p 


hI 


d the A 





In his address he 


imperfectly analyze. Still less is it easy to say how many | little can it be doubted that men and women dress each for | expressed the hope that the people would sustain, through 
good qualities may remain unextirguished side by side with | their own sex ; that it is the admiration of their own kind, | their representatives, the several amendments to the Constitu- 
great vices, and unable to restrain their possessors from not of the opposite one, they lay themselves most out for. | tion he had suggested. 

grievous crimes. Here and there is a man who is nearly all Men and women are in a perpetual condition of surprise, and 
bad, and another who is nearly all good. But in the infinite | scoff at each other's styles, both always self-complacent, und 
majority of cases the problem is so complex as to evade our altogether omitting criticism of their own. The dress of the 


feeble powers of analysis. 


As arule, it is better to decline | sexes utterly fails of the captivatio€ of one anotber. The | 


an impracticable task. Even amongst our own friends whom | fashionable doings of the one are mysteries t> the other; for 
we see daily, and whose conduct may be tested in an infinite nine-tenths of the time their attire is an offence to one ano- 


variety of ways, we are generally bewildered if we attempt | ther. 
to place them irrevocably in some mental pigeon hole; and | 
we are constantly making new discoveries which show how 


little we could have predicted their action under some fresh | not for the young ladies that the young men put on their | 


Mutual criticism on the point bas not the slightest 


most rudimentary way. Each taxe their own course. I! is 


combination of circumstances. Why then endeavor to pro- | wonderful neckties, their sleek fur collars, their astonishing 
nounce confidently about people at a far zreater distance | jewellery, any more than it is of the male dandies the young 


from us,of whose character we can judge only by remote | 
Vecan in some degree 


inferences from uncertsin evidence ? 


of a lace or the tint of a parasol. Men never notice the pat- 


women stay thinking in hesitating so long over the pattern | in the election. 


A dispatch from Zanzibar, dated the 3d ult., states that Sir 
Bartle Frere has gone to Mozambiqne on a special mission. 

The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada has determined to 
abandon its broad 6 feet gauge and readopt the ordinary nar- 
row one, for economical reasons. 


The *‘ American Register” of Paris announces the sale at 


recognition, nor do the modes affect each other save in the auction of the office fixtures and other effects of the bankrupt 


firm of Bowles Brothers & Co. 


According to reports from Hayti, President Nissage has 
imprisoned those who were anxious to put Gen. Salomon in 
nomination for the Presidency, that they might not take part 

The Chamber of Deputies will meet in April, 
and the new President will step into power im April, 1874. 


trace out the consequ:..es which have flowed from particu- | tern of the lace; they pay little heed to an umbrella, unless | Gen. Domingue is almost certain to be elected. 


lar courses of conduct. 


erations. 


We can see low the work done by 
one man has fallen to pieces with his death, and how the 
work done by another continues to bear fruit to remote gen- 
So far we may infer that he labored on behalf of 
a sound oran unsound principle; and we may be grateful to 
him or pity him accordingly. But it is quite another thing 
to infer that the man who fought for a good cause was 
actuated by unselfish motives and a clear perception of the 
truths involved ; or that the man who fought for a bad cause 
must therefore have had a corrupt heart and a muddled 
understanding. There are good and able men and there are 
bad and vicious men on all sides, or the world would be a 


it is one aman is carrying. Both have in their eyes those 
who can understand them best—their own sex. Conversa- 
tion equally betrays this natural opposition. If the sexes had 
real respect for one another, would they indulge in those un- 
believable compliments? Neither does it to those of their 
own kind whom they honestly like. The artificial style of 
talk which is the traditionary custom of the sexes is plainly 
that of creatures who do not understand each other and have 
mutual suspicions. Being strange, they betake themselves to 
compliments. 

A qualification in reference to the family relation has to 
be made. To aman his mother is not a woman—she is a 





great deal worse off than it is; for, as a rule, no side has a| divinity; the like partly holds ina girl of her father; and 


monopoly of the truth; and it is to be feared that, if good 
causes were supported only by men of correspondingly good 
character, they would have @ very smal! minority of detend- | Bo 
Asa rule, in fact, the condemnation of some coneplen- | 


ers. 
ous actor means that we are opposed to his story. A Protes 


tant argues that Mary must have committed murder because 
her theology was wrong; and a Ikoman Catholic that Crom- 
well must have been a hypocrite because Le did not believe 
in the Pope. The calmness with which people set down 
every conspicuous adversary of their own opinionsas wicked, 
though admitting in general terms that virtue is not confined 
to their own party, shows how valueless are most judgments 
The circumstance which is most distinctly 
irrelevant is that which has practically by far the greatest 
The ten- 
Re- 
garding history as the record of the achievements of a few 
giants surrounded by a vast multitude of dwarfs, he always 
attributes to his heroes a distinct consciousness of all the 
results that flowed from their actions, and infers that their 
Yet surely it is a 
‘y rash assumption that because Frederick, for example, 
conferred great benefits upon Germany, there/ore the advan- 
tage to Germany, and not the advantage to his own private 
The truth would seem 
When any great political change is 
useful to the mass of mankind, it is generally the plain 
interest of some distinguished leader to place himself at the 
head of the resulting movement; and it generally follows 
that we are quite unable to say whether selfish ambition or a 
Did men like 
Cromwell and Napoleon seize the governn.ent because they 
thought that the national interest required it, or because they 

They could probably not have 
answered the question themselves, and it is rash to give any 


of character. 


influence on the verdicts which we prcnounce. 
dency is curiously illustrated in Mr. Carlyle’s writings. 


motives were correspondingly exceilent. 
ver 


interests, was his guiding principle. 
to be very different. 


wider patriotism determined his actions. 


wished to be rulers? 


decided answer for them.—Saturday Reviev. 
iicgcliacmmets 


MEN AND WOMEN. 


The question which is the most interesting creature, man 
or woman, is one that in the present paucity of the sexes, 
Either a man 
or a woman giving it in favor of their own side might be 
said to be biassed, and if they awarded it to the other, 
how could it be proved that they had Cone themselves just- 
ice? It might even be a weak personal propitiation. Litera- 
ture gives an impression wholly in favor of woman, which is 
to the credit of masculine politeness, considering who the 
If it had gone the other way, it 
Whether, however, men 
are more interesting to men than women are, and whether 
women find more in women to interest them than they do in 
men, are points about which an appeal may be made to evi- 
dence. It is true that books seem to take all for granted 

According to them, there never were creatures 
When you 
come to the facts of real life, some doubt arises; one thing 
is certain, nothing like so much fondness is actually shown 


there being but two, it is impossible to settle. 


writers have mainly been. 
would have been very shameful. 


here again. 
so fond of one another as men and women. 


as is talked of. 


Observation goes to force upon us the unwelcome conclu- 
sion that this pretended fondness of the two sexes for one 
It 
would be unfair to dwell too much on the circumstance that 
they make one another uncomfortable in a way that men 
never make men nor women women, taking that fact by 

This might be a mere result of their being different. 

But a review of the whole case tends to establish a general 
Things will have to alter 
very much if men and women are ever to get along well 
The pretence that they are dying of sheer liking 

for one another is not only not proved, it is disproved. Not 
merely is that kind of mortality wholly ab-ent from the 
returns, but after all these centuries the two sexes greatly 
et a 

glimpse of their true tendencies, it comes out clearly ae 
that men and women are domestic creatures under compul- 


another is the great fundamental hypocrisy of the race. 


itself. 
incompatibility between the two. 
together. 


keep aloof from one another. Whenever you can 


sion. Their real wish is for partial cohabitation. All kind 


of social contrivances have been tried, the real purpose of 
which, no matter how it may be disguised, is to separate the 
sexes, and so secure for each the pleasure of being only in 
its own society. There is no sacrifice men wil! not make to 
They will support the costliest clubs, they 
will smoke, they will pretend any sort of recreation, from | 
cards down to billiards,sooner than not be apart from: women 
The like thing holds of the 
The inability of the men to stay 
at home allows their wives to assemble mutual clubs in their 
For one club the men 
have, the women have hundreds—just as many as there are 


get this luxury. 
for a portion of their time. 
ladies in their own way. 
own drawing rooms, an.J they do so. 


houses. 


It is all very well to decry this disunion, but of what use is 
that if it arises out of an incurable antipathy? The truth is, 
At home feminine 


the tastes of the sexes radically difter. 
likings prevail, and there is no man who is not more or less 
aware that the minor arran 


ments and the wonderful and 
to him superfluous filigree-like ornamentation vf his house 


| brothers and sisters are not of any sex. But get cutside this 
| non-sexual circle, and the antipathy quickly comes into play. 

ys nearly hate girls, and the feeling is returned; old men 
care nothing for women of any age, except as nurses; old 
| women creep together. It is only during the central portion 
of life that the sexes can be said to be civil to one another. 
In fact, if nature had not forced men and women to 
love each other during that portion willy-nilly, and given 
them that incredible and perplexing bribe of children, it is 
doubtful whether they would have any mutual liking. Love 
is all that exists between them. The score other feelings of 
understan¢ing sympathy, of appreciative respect, of ra- 
tional emulation which men have for men and women fer 
women, neither sex has for the other. It is astonishing, 
considering what a complete, intricate, long association the 
bringing up a family ties a couple to, that they do not 
become more really intimate than they do even in the 
best cases. Doubt may well be felt that there are few hus- 
bands and wives who, in spite of all the trials they have 
shared, have not at the bottom of their hearts a sense of 
grievance one against the other. At least, it may fairly be 
said that, if there were any joint concern of another kind 
which kept two men or two women partners of fortune under 
such mutual responsibilities for as long a period, they would 
develop more warmth of feeling on each side. 

It is all very sad; but it cannot be helped. The sexes are 
a partial failure, and somehow has arisen an enormous exag- 
geration of their liking for one another. Looked at calmly, 
the interest which each has for the other is wotully lacking 
in versatility. —Pall Mall Gazette. 





FACTS AND FANCIES 

Marshall Wood, the English sculptor, of whom we made 
mention in the ALBION some time ago, has placed his marbles 
on exhibition at Tiflany’s, where, in addition to his “ Daphne” 
and “ Hebe,” may be seen a bust of the Princess of Wales. 
We bave not yet seen the bust of the Princess, but the Lon- 
dou Times says the work combines “ the grace and form of 
the classic period to the appropriate charm which belongs to 
a consummate likeness.” Mr. Wood is very enthusiastic 
about American female beauty, and it is lively he may take 
an order or two home with him. 

A foreign painter sends here for salea picture representing 
a girl reaching to get her fingers into the holy water ina 
font. The catalogue calls itthe “ Holywaterford,” and the 
critic of the Herald passes into his type the error of the 
catalogue. The artist had in his eye for title, doubtless, the 
Holy-water-font. 

Mr. 8. H. Shreve, a well-known Engineer of this city, bas 
just issued from the press of Van Nostrand a book on 
Bridges, their strength, and their constructic n, that is said to 
be a valuable eddition to the science or literature of engi- 
neering. The bvok gets high praise from those likely to 
know its merits. 

A serious insurrection has broken out among the socialists 
in the Russian provinces of Volhynia and Podolia, where 
the insurgents are reported to have committed frightful ex- 
cesses. 

The Rev. Henry Morgan, of Boston, author of “Ned Ne- 
vins, Street Life in Boston,” and called the Poor Man’s 
Preacher, will open a course of lectures for non church goers 
in Cooper Institute, on Sunday evening, with his celebrated 
lecture on “Fast Young Men.” This lecture has been de- 
livered thirty-one times in Boston, mostly on Sunday even- 
ings, once by written request of many of the dry goods 
houses for the benefit of their clerks, und the last time to 
more than 3,000 people in Boston Music Hall. 

Professor Jowett preached a sermon in Westminster 
Abbey lately on the Jessons of the lives of the late Lord 
Lytton and Dr. Lushington. In the course of his remarks 
the Professor touched on the question of the general influ- 
ence of novels, and read numerous quotations from Lord 
Lytton’s works, showing the deep and serious views the 
noble author held upon death, the future, faith, and religion. 
These included a long extract from the sermon which one of 
the characters in “ My Novel” is made to preach. 

A subscription has been opened for the purpose of raising 
a memorial of the late Professor Maurice. The objects are, 
first, to provide a bust to be placed in Westminster Abbey ; 
and, secondly, to provide an endowment or maintenance 
fund for the Working Men’s College. 

Benjamin Franklin, it is said, published the first American 
Masonic book. | 

Tke King of the Sandwich Islands in his inangural address | 
proposed important amendments to the Constitution. The_ 
first and most important is that the Legislature be divided into 
two district branches—Nobles and Representatives. He also 
proposed free suffrage, and that the Attorney-General of the. 
Kingdom be no longer a member of the Cabinet. The Legis- 
lative Assembly adopted these amendments, and it now only 
remains for the Legislature to ratify them next year. On Jan. 
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Greece, notwithstanding the general impression that it is a 
poverty-stricken little kingdom overran with brigands, is said 
to be exhibiting, especially at Athens, evidences of growth and 
prosperity. A good deal of building is going on im the city, 
and many other improvements. ‘There is a new bank there 
with a capital of $3,000,000, and there were subscriptions to 
the stock amounting to eight times that amount. As for 
brigandage, if reports are to be credited, that has been effec- 
tually put down. 

The mercury touched zero for the first time in this city this 
Winter, on Monday last. Reports from all parts of the country 
show that the area of low thermometer was quite extensive, 
reaching as far south as Virginia and Tennessee, and northward 
to the Canada line. New England reports the mereury at 
20 deg. and 30 deg. below; and in the interior of New-York 
the thermometer registered 5 deg. below. 

A Berlin photographer has resorted to a singular expedient. 
He advertised that he could make the pictures of gentlemen 
so life-like that their dogs would be able to recognize them ; 
and, surely enough, when the photographs wers held up before 
the dogs, these honest creatures would begin to wag their tails . 
and lick the pictures. This stimulated the investigation of 
the other Berlin photographers, who were unable to compass 
a similar achievement; and the secret was finally discovered, 
All the delighter of the dogs did was to cover the photographs 
vith a thin coating of lard; and this it was which made the 
tail of Tray to vibrate for joy. 

Mr. Bessomer says he can produce a gun capable of throw- 
ing a ten-tun ball. 











Byron's servant ‘‘ Titta” is a messenger in the Indian 
Office, London. His age is 75. His name is Giovanni 
Batista Falciera. 

Clasper, the Oxford boat-builder, his received orders for 
building both the Cambridge and Oxford boats for this year's 
race. 

The public dinner to Sir Hugh Allan, on the occasion of his 
departure for England in the interest of the Canadian Pacific 
and Northern Colonization railways, took place Feb. 24, and 
wat amost magnificent affair, About 250 geutlemen were 
present, including most of the leading citizens. Tho chair 
was occupied by Mayor Coursal. 

Sir Francis Hincks, Canadian Minister of Finance, has 
resigned, and the Hon. Mr. ‘Tilly has been sworn ia as his sue- 
cessor. Dr. Tupper succeeds Mr. ‘Tilly as Minister of Customs. 

Count Legrange, the owner of Gladiateur, the first French 
horse that ever won the English Derby, and who sold off his 
stud some time ago, is abont to return to the turf, 

It is said that foxes have scarcely left a hare or rabbit on the 
Royal estates of Balmoral. 

The difference between sealing-wax and women, says Reuben, 
is that one burns to keep a secret and the other to tell it, 

A faithful brother prayed Sunday for the absent mombers 
‘who were prostrated on beds of sickness and chairs of well- 
ness.” 

Every person on the staff of the London 7imes has held his 
place nine years, while some have been connected wlih the 
paper tweaty-two years. 

It is expected that Brazil will be connected by telezraph 
with Portugal by the close of 1874. 

Costa Rica, with its 200,000 population and 18,780 square 
miles, is pronounced by a correspondent as the ‘ queen 
republic” of Central America. A narrow-gauge railroad was 
commenced in 1872, Alajuela to the capital, is to be completed 
in 1874, and extended 75 miles to the Pacific. 

Twenty years ego the United States did not export more 
than 1,000,000 pounds of cheese. Now the annual exporta 
amount to more than 60,000,009 pounds, and. America has 
taken from England and Holland their monopoly of the cheese 
trade in Europe. 

It is stated that the present Persian exports by the Caspian 
to Russia exceed $2,500,000 in value, consisting of raw silk, 
timber, dried fish, salted sturgeon, caviar and isinglass. The 
imports by this ronte from Russia are about $1,000,000 per 
annum, and consist principally of iron, hardware, naphtha, 
flour, wheat and sugar. 

Bombay correspondents write enconrragingly of the Bombay 
cotton crop. One of them says that in no other previous year 
has the crop promised such excellent results, both as regards 
quality and qnantity of ont-turn, Unless some serions and 
unforeseen accidents, such as heavy floods, ete., should destroy 
whole fields of cotten, the shipments from Bombay, daring 
1873, will aggregate not less than 1,259,000 bales—namely an 
increase of more than a quarter of a wiliion bales above last 
year’s shipments. 

Spain's new flag is a tri color—red, white and violet. Violet 
will serve tolerably well for a mild blue, One is half sorry, 
however, over the disappearanes of the gorgeous old historical 
banner that has so many grand associations with Spain aud the 
Indies. 

It appears that since the war the Southern States have pro- 
duced 23,299,303 bales of cotton, tle cash value of which was 
$2,069,002, 107. 

Throughout the West Indies the prospects are tiir for an 














unnsnally good sugar crop. At Burbadives, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, Grenada, and Demerara they have had abundant and 
seasonable rains, and everything sv far appears in favor of the 
planters. 


Some idea of the commercial greatness of Antwerp, in Bel- 


gium, may be gathered from the fact that its Common Conneil 


has just voted the enormous sum of $40,000,000 for the oon- 
struction of new docks and piers. If all the money wasted in 
useless wars could be invested in a like manuer by all nations, 
what inestimable benefits would be conferred on the trade and 
commerce of the world. 
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Inthe Tyrolean mquntains it is the custom of the. women 
and children to come out when it is bed-time, and sing their 
national songs until their husbands and brothers answer them 
from the bill, or on their return home. On the shores of the 
Adriatic such a custom prevails. There the wives of the 
fishermen come dowa about sunset and sing a melody. After 
singing the first stanza they listen awhile for the answering 
strain from off the water, and listen till the well-known voices 
come borne on the tide, telling that the loved ones are almost 
home. 

The number of blood globules is greater in mammifers than 
in birds, in the latter than in fishes. ‘This number is almost 
always in an inverse ratio to the volume of the globules; the 
relation between number and volume is not proportional. 
Birds gain more by the augmentation of the volume of their 

blood globules than they lose by the diminution in their 
number. 

The Bank of England covers five acres of ground and em- 
ploys 900 clerks. ‘There are no windows on the street. Light 
is admitted through open courts; no mob could take the bank, 
therefore, without cannon to batter the immense walls. The 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


upon. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday evening, Mr. John 
Bright took his seat for the first time since his prolonged 
illness, and was loudly cheered on entering the chamber. 

Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State for the War Depart- 
ment, presented the army estimates for the year 1873-74, and 
proceeded to explain them in detail. The total expenditure is 
£14,416,000, which, despite the prices of coal, provisions, 
clothing, and other supplies, is the lowest since the Crimean 
War. ‘The regular army at home and abroad numbers 125,000 





clock in the centre of the bank has fifty dials attached to it. 
Large cisterns are sunk in the court, and engines in perfect | 
order are always in readiness in case of fire. ‘The bark was | 
incorporated in 1694. Capital $00,000,000, 
Verdi has contributed 200 francs to a fund for building a) 
monument to Louis Napoleon, at Milan. 
Few people realize how many acres are unoccupied in the 
Great West. There are eleven Territories, two or three of 
which are twice or three times as large as all of New England, 
and it is asmall Territory that is not at least ten times as | 
large as Massachusetts. ‘Colorado is thirteen times as large as | 
Massachusetts, while Dakota and Arizona are half as large | 
again as Colorado. ‘The eleven Territories contain over one 
billion and a quarter acres, exceeding by nearly two hundred 
thousand square miles the aggregate territory of all the present | 
admitted States of the Union, ‘The Territory of Alaska con- | 
tains 569,529,600 acres. | 


men, of whom 63,000 constitute the home force. Besides 
these, the estimates provide for 139,000 militia, 13,000 
yeomanry, 161,000 volunteers, 10,000 of the First Reserve, and 
20,000 of the Second Reserve. ‘The recruiting service is in a 


| satisfactory state of efficiency. The total number of deser- 


tions from the regular forces during the past year was 4,000 
not 8,000 as reported in the public prints. The Secretary 


! coneluded by recommending legislation to prevent the pay of 


privates ever becoming less than a shilling per day. Mr. Card- 
well on taking his seat was cheered. Debate on the estimates 
was postponed, and the House adjourned. 


The Queen has ordered a granite sarcophagus to be made, 
for reception of the remains of Louis Napoleon. 


On March 25, the Lord Mayor of London will entertain ct 


the Mansion House the Mayors of all England and Wales, 


The Lord Commissioners of the Treasury bave officially 
assured the Commissioners of Customs that the ‘Treasury 


The meeting of Conservative leaders which was announced 
to take place on Saturday last, after a lengthy sitting, came to) : ; ; 
the unanimous determination to oppose the Ministerial ‘eturned a verdict of wilfal murder against some person un 
Education bill. The course to be pursued in carrying on the known. In the course of the proceedings the following letter 
opposition to the Government was not definitely decided from the Treasury to the solicitor of Dr. Hessel was read :— 


{Marcn 1, 1873} 





| A movement is on foot in the north midland counties to 
| press upon the Government the necessity of instituting a full 
| inquiry into the increased price of coal. There was another 
| rise recently, and the apparent setting in of severe cold makes 
| the matter more serious. 
The inquest respecting the murder of Harriet BuswelJ in 
reat Coram-street was closed on the 3rd ult. The jury 


| ‘Sir, Iam directed by Mr. Gladstone to state to you that her 
| Majesty's Government will be prepared, under the exceptional 
| circumstances of the apprehension and examination of your 
client, Dr. Hessel, to defray the reasonable costs incurred in 
|his defence, and also to provide the necessary funds for the 
passage fares to Brazil of Dr. and Mrs. Hessel. I am further 
desired by Mr. Gladstone to request you to express to Dr. 
Hessel his sympathy for the painful position in which he has 
| been placed. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, F. CavenpIsH.” 
| In the meantime several German residents in London had set 
| on foot a subscription for the reverend gentleman's benefit. 
| A memorial to the Government bas been published, signed 
by Mr. Monseli aud various Protestant and Roman Catholic 
| dignitaries in Ireland, in which the establishment of an inter- 
mediate as well as a new university education system in Ire- 
land is recommended. The memorialists earnestly” recom- 
| mend that a board of examiners with sufficien: funds at their 
disposal may be appointed to hold in the principal Irish towns 
examinations of the pupils of the intermediate schools, and 
| that prizes sufficient to support pupils during the rest of their 
| educational career may be awarded to a fixed number of those 
| who obtain the highest places at the examinations. The ex- 
ample of Prussia is cited in support of this proposal. 
Mr. Goshen is, it is announced, about to restore the rank of 
Major to the Royal Marines. 
| ‘The doom of Northumberland House is sealed at last. The 
Duke has agreed to sell it for £500,000, and a great street, 
| flush with Cockspur-street, will run through it down to the 


A contemporary says that Mr. Froude, who returned home | Department assumes the responsibility for the Alabama claims, | Embankment. According to the rate books of St. Martin, the 


under much anxiety for the bealth of his daughter, Miss Rose | 
Froude, has now the satisfaction of knowing that she may 
recover, and has returned from Ramsgate, where he at first 

went, to mingle again with his friends. Me expresses the 

greatest delight in his recent visit to America, and bas a hun- | 
dred charming anecdotes and experiences with which he sets 
**the table in a roar.’’ He says—somewhat to the surprise of 
many listeners—that he likes the Americans far better than he 
expected when he went, and that he did not meet a single 
vulgar person in the country. He uses *‘ vulgar’ in the sense 
it bears in England generally—that of snobbery and affecta- 
tion. 

The most striking difference between a fool and a looking- 
glass is, that the fool speaks without reflecting, and the 
looking-glass reflects without speaking. | 

Fanny Kemble thus wrote, forty years ago, of the effects of 
Boston ‘‘ east winds”; ‘ As for all the other ailments—that is, | 
the crossness—'tis owing to a bitter, bleak east wind, which is 
the air that blows in Boston, and keeps us all in a state of 
misanthropy and universal dissatisfaction.” 

——_—_____—. 
EPIGRAMS. 

RY GERALD MASSEY. 
GROWING OLD, 


The stream of Life that brimmed its banks of old, 
We drain to gather Wisdom’s grains of gold ; 

And often as we count the riches o'er, 

Half wish our wealth were drown'd in it once more ! 


S&S) IT GOES, 


The tender green that lavghs out in the light, 
And drinks the freshness of the dew and rain, 

Must take the cloud of dust that turns it white 
And burnish every tiny blade again! 


The river into which heaven cometh down, 
It is so exquisitely pure and still, 
Must also soil itself to cleanse the town, 
And with hard labor tread and turn the mill. 


IMPERFECTION, 


Ab, never is the Almighty Artist's plan 
Crown'd and — in the life of man. 
At best a broken fragment we up-rear 
Over the tomb, that like a visible prayer 
Pleads on and ever with the Infinite 
For angel hands to reach and finish it, 
And for the eternal temple make it fit. 
NIGHTINGALE AND CUCKOO 
The Nightingale and Cuckoo sang their best ; 
A Jackass was the judge. Long-ears addressed 
Himself to listen—said that Philomel, 
Though somewhat wildly, warbled pretty well, 
But, for a good plain song, in a single word— 
Like what himself might sing—why, he preferred 
The Cuckoo !—such a common-sense like bird. 
FRANCE AND GARIBALDI. 


They tricked him, when the lion-heart broke loose, 
They mocked him as they caught him in the noose ; 
Slew his young heroes in the foulest strife, 
And then he went to offer France his life. 
She robbed him of his country, and he gave 
Himself, and only asked of her a grave ! 
In natural greatness simple and sublime, 
He standeth peerless, towering o'er the time, 
With none beside him. So the Gallic Elf 
Explained him! “T'was a man beside himself! 
TO A STATESMAN, 
Speak out, and in brave words at least rejoice. 
No mortal heeds what England would be at; 
But, since she dotes and dwindles to a Voice, 
Speak out! ‘tis well to make the most of that! 
FREEDOM'S TORCH. 

The torch of Freedom God hath lit 

Burns upward for the infinite, 

And thro’ all hindrances it will, 

And must and shall burn upward still. 

AT FIRST SIGHT. 
The world will oft mistake for flaw and stain 
A richer preciousness of human grain, 
o~ Caasell’s Magazine, 








notwithstanding Chief-Justice Cockburn’s implied censure. 


The negotiations for the settlement of the miners’ demands 
in South Wales have failed, and the strike continues indefi- 
nitely. The disappointment is a bitter one for thousands of 
families who depended on the resumption of work, and the 
deepest gloom prevails in the mining districts. 

The appeal of Mr. Edwin James for readmission to the Eug- 
lish bar has been refused. 

The Telegraph, Monday morning, had a special dispatch 
from St. Petersburg, which ictimates that Count Schouvaloff 


| will shortly replace Count von Brunnow, Russian Embassador 


at the Court of St. James. The same dispatch says that Prince 
Gortschakoff is about to submit to the Government of Great 
Britain a proposal for a special Anglo-Russian Commission to 


settle the boundaries of Afghanistan. 'The Russian Government | 


has advices warranting the announcement that the Kbivans 
will shortly sue for peace. A special dispatch from Berlin to 
the 7/mes, the same morning, says the Russian Gcvernment is 
hurrying forward large re-enforcements to Turkestan. It is 
also announced that all the Khivan merchants are withdrawing 
from Orenburg, for fear that the continuance of the Khivan 
war will bring them into bad relations with the authorities. 
The Moscow (ruzetfe hints that the establishment of a neutral 
zone, with Afghanistan as the intermediary between Great 
Britain and Russia, will accelerate instead of prevent the 
collision between those powers which is now apprehended. 


An interesting suit has just been decided in London before 
one of the Vice-Chancellors’ Courts. The Telegraph Dispatch 
Company, plaintiff, and James McLean, until recently manager 
of the Company, is defendant. ‘The directors of the Company 
removed him from his position. A chancery suit was then 
brought by the Company to recover damages from McLean for 
his past operations, and also to restrain him from competition 
with the Company, in which it was alleged he would use the 
news facilities and connections of the Company, of which he 
had obtained control while in its employ as manager. The 
Chancellor granted an order restraining McLean from engaging 
in any manner in the business of sending telegraphic news. 
The defendant in the action is the London agent of the 
** American Press Association” at New York. 


mansion was built in 1605 by Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
| ampton, from whom it passed to the Earls of Suffolk, and 
|received the name of Suffolk House. It came to the Perey 
family Ly the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of the second 
| Earl of Suffolk, to Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Northumber- 
land, in 1642. 

| Mr. John Gurney has offered the eastern district of London 
ja park of 80 acres, well timbered, for £25,000, towards which 
| he guarantees that members of his family will subscribe £10,- 
1/000. In addition to this Mr Gurney expresses himself willing 
to allow half of the balance to remain on mortgage for five 
years. 

The family of a paper cutter named Steward, living in Man- 
chester, narrowly escaped suffocation by gas lately. The 
branch gas pipe leading to Steward’s house had burst owing 
to the frost; and, apparently without knowing the cause of 
their illness the whole family, consisting of eight persons, 
suffered severely from the effects of the gas. The more seri- 
ously affected members of the family were unconscious for 
some hours. 

It is announced that renewed and better organised effortsjare 
likely to be made to induce Government to undertake the ex- 
pense of an Arctic expedition. Sir Henry Rawlinson will ad- 
dress a letter to the President of the Royal Society urging the 
importance of that body taking a lead in the advocacy of such 
an expedition. Meanwhile Mr. Leigh Smith will proceed on 
his third voyage of Arctic discovery in the Spring. He has a 
fine strong steamer, the Diana, admirably adapted for the 
purpose. 


THE CONTINENT. 

The Imperial Parliament of Germany has been convoked 
for the 10th of March. 

Anu Imperial decree has been issued convoking the Austro- 
Hungarian delegations on the 2nd of March. 

The Portuguese Cortes has passed a bill authorising the 
calling out of the reserves for the protection of the frontier. 

The Commission appointed by the Emperor of Germany to 
investigate the alleged official corruptions, heretofore men- 





‘The Samttary Committee of the Leeds Town Council has | tioned 10 the proceedings of the Chambers of Deputies, con- 
resolved {o close, as soon as possible, 800 cellar dwellings | 5's of Dr. Achenbach, Under Secretary of the Ministry of 


reported to be totally unfit for human habitation. 
Mr. James Hatton, of Richmond House, Higher Broughton, 


has given the sum of £5,000 to the Manchester Royal 


Infirmary. 


The Army aud Navy Gazette says :—The War Office has, as 
we know, decided on abolishing the regimental numerals and Thirty. 


distinctions on the buttons, but retains them on the collars, 


and the regiments are said to be satisfied with the com-| 


promise, 


It is announced that a new and important Order on Tactics 


will shortly be issued by the Commander-in-Chief. 


Feclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction ; Associate Coun- 
selor Hertz, of the Department of Justice ; Herr Schomer, the 
| Director-General of the Third Section of the Ministry of 
| Finance, and Herr Hoerte. 
| {§The contents of Count Chambord’s letter to Bishop Dupan- 
loup has been numde public to the French Committee of 
The Count refuses to make a compromise with the 
House of Orleans. 
| The statement is made on official authority that negotiations 
for expediting the evacuation of French territory have not 
even been begup. By March three and a half milliards of the 
| war indemnity will have been received from France, and by 





A meeting was held at Manchester lately under the auspices | July the payment of the fourth milliard will be completed. 











_ tribution of seats. Among the speakers were Sir Thomas 


of the National Reform Union, for the purpose of professing | The negotiations will be in order touching the early payment 
confidence in Mr, Gladstone’s Government, und advocating of the fifth milliard, on which the further withdrawal of troops 
further measures of parliamentary reform—namely, the a-simi-| will depend. ‘The impression is that the Germans, looking to 
lation of the county to the borough franchise, and the redis-| the possibility of President Thiers’s overthrow at any moment, 
will not evacuate Belfort until the entire indemnity is paid. 
Bazley, M.P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P.,and Mr. Joseph Arch.| The Archbishop of Paris has tendered the hospitalities of 
Sir 'T. Bazley eulogised Mr. Gladstone's Irish measures, and | hig home and fraternal welcome to the Rev. Mr. Mermillod, 
Mr. Bright urged the necessity of further reforms. We had,| who was recently expelled from Switzerland for persisting in 
he said, abolished purchase in the army: how soon should we the exercise of his functions as Vicar Apostolic, despite the 
abolish purchase in the Church? We no longer allowed our | rohibition of the Swiss Federal authorities. ; 
soldiers to be led against the enemy by men whose chief quali- | P pes nite of Sinaia i Sew % é ied 
fication was the length of their purses. Were our spiritual | The Republic of Spain is anything but a bed of roses, the 
foes so little formidable that we could afford to meet them by | Catlists, notwithstanding their defeat on the heights of Mira- 
means which had been universally condemned elsewhere ? | valles, where they fought wih great desperation, are stil very 
‘The hon. member spoke at some length on land law reform, | *¢tive in the northern provinces and are doing great damage 
; ; i lect, sane ae Ai Die al ’ on the lines of the several railroads. It is ramored that the 
and said that if Mr. Gladstone were to raise the flag of free . - ; : 1 Madri 
trade in land, the people of the three kingdoms would rally A!pbonsists will raise their banner shortly in Madrid, where 
round it and him. ~ | they expect to find many “oe in bag Don Carlos 
| ‘There were 2,809,000 pounds of gunpowder exported from Von in pect = coo ee ee 
the Clyde, last year, of which 798,000 pounds were seut to | . s »P , eating eer 
Valparaiso, and 145,000 to Nova Scotia, The Ministerial crisis in the Spanish Government was on 
- ; r |Tuesday terminated by the election of a new Ministry, in 
Some of the large Sheffield steelmakers, feeling that the | jhich Figueras is President of the Council and Castelar Min- 
| coal-owners were charging too much, have purchased collieries | j.ter of State. Madrid is in a highly excited condition, the 
jand make their own coke. | Federalists are uneasy and an outbreak is expected. Families 
| ‘The coal-miners who are on strike in Scotland are reported | are leaving Madrid and all the large cities, a panic exists at 
| to be experiencing great distress, but there are no sigus that Bilboa, and Pampeluna is daily expected to fall into the hands 
the contest is drawing toward ‘its close. | of the Carlists, who are reported marching on Madrid. 
A boiler-cleansing company is organizing in London for the| An insurrection jbroke out in the town of Arecibo, Porto 
purpose of purchasing the patent and plant of the inventor of | Rico, a few days ago, with the cry among the insurgents of 
Huids for the remoyal and prevention of the incrustation of \‘*Death to Spain?” It was suppressed by the gendarmes 
boilers. after three of the insuagents were killed. 
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and leather, principally to England. This 
is comparatively a new feature of the ex- 
port trade. The inducement js seen in the 
fact that the English tanner has to pay 
eighteen cents a pound for green salted 
South American hides, while he can get 
Western hides for fifteen cents gold. At 
these rates American hemlock sole leather 
can be sold at twenty-seven cents gold. The 
extent of the domestic interest may be seen 
by the fact that Mr. David A. Wellsestimated 
the production of domestic hides in 1869 at 
six millions, and by this time it must be much 
greater. 


The extravagance of the American people 
beyond that of any other country, has come 
to be proverbial. Merchants who have made 
the tour of Europe say they ave forcibly im- 
pressed with the truth of this assertion ; that 
the American working classes not only dress 
far better, and live more extravagantly, than 
the same classes in any part of Europe, but 
that many American mechanics aud artisans 
live quite as sumptuously as do the middle or 
mercantile classes on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Nor is this extravagance confined 
to the toiling masses in this country. It per- 
meates all classes of society. American 
merchants and business men not unfrequently 
live at a rate equal to the nobility of otber 
lands. The Commercial Herald of San 
Francisco thus alludes to this feature of 
American life; “ It is a deplorable truth that 
the tendency of the American is toward 
sumptuous and costly living, extravagance 
and reckless expenditure. Ecrope already 
holds fifteen hundred millions of our na- 
tional bonds, with heaven only knows how 
much more of other American securities, be- 
sides an annual balance of trade against us 
to the extent of a hundred millions, more or 
less. It is clear that this condition of things 
must have anend. We are purchasing from 
foreign sources immense amounts of the rich 
est manufactured goods. Foreign holders of 
American bonds and securities send us those 
goods in return for such securities instead of 
silver and gold. | Everything in this country 
is inflated beyond reason. We are living far 
beyond our means, and unless the pruning 
knife be strongly and widely applied, a crast 
must come as inevitably as it did in 1837.— 
| Shipping List. 

Professor Greene, of the commissiun au- 
thorized by the act of our State Legislature 
to award a prize for the best mode of Steam 
Canal propulsion, has submitted a report 
which contains some interesting details of 
the experiments made. Three boats only 
made the three round trips required by the 
act, and though several others made the at- 
tempt, they fell short but a Jittle. The jea- 
Wa. Street, Taurspay P, M.. Fab. 27, 1878. | lousy and indisposition to giye the right of 

The current topic in Wall street is the | W®Y to the steamers, on the part of the horse- 
Wednesday's break which occurred so sud- | boatmen and lock-tenders, caused delays of 
denly and was so continuous that at one time | from one day to two and a half on each trip. 
it was feared that it would degenerate into a| The blockade of horse-boats laid up during 
panic. The market during the week pre- jthe epizootic, and the insufficient depth ot 
sented a calm appearance, but the stringency ; V4, also caused serious hindrances on the 
of the money rates created a vague feeling of | €Xperimental trips; but in spite of these de- 
alarm among those who were speculating for !*Ys, the time made by the steamboats was 
higher quotations. A comparison between | ftom 2.68 to 3.35 miles per hour, and the trip 
this and last week’s prices shows how severe | ftom Buffalo to Troy was brought inside of 
has been the decline, and in the opinion of | 8¢¥eM days, one boat making it on an average 
many shrewd financiers, the end is not yet. | i@ five days and six hours, when loaded. As 
The market has hitherto for months past |'® ¢Xpense, Professor Greene finds a saving 
been devoid of avy large short interest, but | Of from 20 to 2613 per cent. in favor of steam, 
this decline ma me many other large | With a fair prospect of increasing this per- 
orders, whtle the continual pressure for | Ce@tage in actual service. This shows that 
money will tend to contract the bull move- | the use of boats propelled by steam on the 
ment: Money is still quoted at 14 of one per trunk canals is entirely feasible, and with the 
cent. on call loans, although 7 per cent. in adoption of a better system of locks, the days 

ld is the rate on Government collaterials. |°f horse-boats will be numbered. This 

iscounts are entirely nominal. Gold is accomplished, and steamers making the round 
steady at 11434, varying by a point above and | ‘Tips between Buflalo and New York in two 
below. Foreign exchange is also nominal, weeks, the transportation business between 
the quotations being 108%, and 34 for 60 days, | the East and the West will be completely 
and 10914 and 4 for short sight bankers | 'eVolutionized. 
sterling. Governments are lower under | 
forced sales and stocks are feverish and un-| 
— except Erie which is sustained b 

oreign quotations. | : 

Telcech Gandia, cepaslelty theve of FP ng there were payments amounting to 

r se several thousand dollars on that account. 

standard classes, have been in fair Gemand | But if the subsequent history of those immi 
- a ps : ‘ se immi- 
during February, Central Pacitics having | grants were to be traced it would probably 
been notably strong, closing at 10414 and. i ih pai 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE « CoO., 


20 Wait Street, & 41 LomBanp Street, Lonvon. 





HENRY CLEWS « CO., 





32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETITERBEL & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SILERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 


BADGER. 








A. Cc. & O. F. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. 














FINANCE AND TRADE. 








In the province of Ontario, Canada, immi- 
grants are paid six dollars per head, if they 
Y |remain a certain specified time there, and 


























before 1860, it was never really observed at 
all. The Bank of England never did rafee 
the rate of interest, nor did they oa keep 
the amount of reserve which the rule pre-|~ 





General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








scribes. That rule was gradually enforced 
by pressure from without. It took years of 
Writing to induce the Bank to adopt this rule. 
and therefore the Economist altogether de- 
clines to submit deferentially to the authority 
of the Bank upon the subject. The Ban 
directors are now clinging under inappro- 
priate conditions to arule of management 
which was long in vain inculcated upon 


- 
= 
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diflerent circumstances. The fundamental 

in reserve a sum sufficient to meet the 
probable demands upon him; and when the 
banker publishes an account, to this principle 
another is superadded—viz. that the reserve 
must never descend below the minimum, or 
even perhaps very near to the precise mini- | 4 
mum, in which the public have confidence, 
and on which the credit of the banke 
depends. It has been proved by experience | q 
that demands may be made upon us much 
greater and much quicker than any which 
used to be male; and the public know this. 
>——— 
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Banxrnc Orrice or Fisk & Haren, } 
No. 5 Nassau-st., New-York, Feb. 24, 1873. § 
e2"The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO, the 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN PACIFIC 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated 
vy us, we believe to be among the best and 
most desirable investment securities in the 
market, which in time must become very 
scarce; especially as the Government will 
probably during the year, pay off, in gold, 
$500,000,000 more Five-Twenries; a large 
amount of capital thus released must be re- 
invesied in this class of securities. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OIITO SIX PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of ¢ 
| which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
Centra Paciric Bonps. They are issued in 
devominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, D 
coupon or registered, and at their present m 
market price, (§7!4 and accrued interest, ) are | £ 
very desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well knows to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long 
time ranged in market price near or above 
par. Price to-day 104} @ 104}. Hy 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT, 
GOLD BONDS amount to $2,725,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the CenrraL 
Pactiric, and the payment of its bonds, princi- 
pal and interest, is assumed by the latter. As 
they have recently been introduced on the 
Stock Exchange, we expect to see them 
rapidly rise to the price of Cenrrar Pacirics, 
being substantially the same in character and 
value. Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each. Their 
market price to-day is 94} @ 95. 
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We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business in all its branches, 

‘FISK & HATCH, 
=e 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 
$5,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER- 
EST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 


THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern 
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them, and was at last adopted by them under v. 

paiaciploot banking is that the banker should | ©: 
eep 


LAPRRA RR 


do %s,n 
Mlinois Canal 


Missouri 68, coup.... 

N Carolina 
do 

Ohio 68; °75........ 

South Carolina 6s 

Tennessee fs...... 


Virginia ‘65... 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, let_morts 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund 


o 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking : 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central 1+t mort... .| 


2a mort., °93........- 
Hann. & St. Jos. ist mort. Land Gr. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert........ 
Harlem 1st mort. 7% 

Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort. 
Lack. & W REE 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882 ay 
—_ &N.L isSink Fund.. | 


° a) 
Morris & Essex 1st mort 


Ohio & Mies. 

do 
Panama...... ee 
Pitteb. Ft. W. & Chic. let 
a do 2d 


0 
pitteeaes, 
Pac. E. 7 
uincy & Tol. Ist mort. °90...... 


Alt. & Terre Hante. 


o 
Boston, Kez 
Chicago & Alton.... 


° 
Chicago & N. 


o 
Chicago & Rock Island.......... 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 


STOCKS AND SECURITIES, 


NM wonsacaudend anaes 
5s, "74 coup 


reg ee 
68, 5-208, "2 coup... 
68, 5-208, "64 coup 

6s, 5-20s, “65 coup.............. 
6s, 5-208, 67 coup........ 
6a, 5-20s, 68 coup.............. 
5s, 10-408, coup.... ...... 





State Bonds, 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan.... 


o coupon « 
do ‘6s canal loan 1873 
Jabama 58...........- 


do eee 5 RPS 
rkansas 7s, L. R. & FS. Em. 
‘alifornia 7s, ‘77 sake Jaxs 
corgia.6s, “72 coupon 
c 


Bonds, ‘70...... 
ouisiana 68 
do 


new 





do 6s, H. & St. Jos. 
fs old 


6s new 
do new Bonds 


do new Bonds eR ea et 


Rallroad Bonds, 


. Haute Ist mortgage........ 
o 2d mortgage pref... 
Y. & Erie Ist mort....... 


Ist morigage.... 
Income 


do 
do 


U.S. Obligations. | a 


6s, "Sl coup . {TIES 





Albany & Suequehanna Ist Bond....) 
Alt. &T 


Boston, Hartford & Erie |st mort...) 
Buffalo, N. Y cri 


hicago & Milwaukee let mort. ....! 


hicago & N. West Sinking Fund. . 
do Ist mort. cae ae 


Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7... .... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F.. 
‘d ; 


mort 
Fund 


do 2d mort.. 
el. Lack & West. i#t mort......... 
oO 2d mort. 


ubuque & Sioux City Ist mort Bisa 
rie Ist mort. extend 


Pe ae eer 


eee Oe ee errr 
d 2d mort.. 


0 
reat Western Ist mort., "88. . 





do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund.. 


linois Central 78 "7..... . ... 
estern.. 


2d mort... 


2d mort . 

ew Jersey Central 2d mort 

0 new 
ew York Central 6s, °83 

do fis, Sub’n 
°o he 

ew York & New Haven ts 
1st mort 
consol. 


mort = : 
mort...... 
Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 


jar. by Missouri. 


“eee “Re 
. Louis & Iron Mountain..... 


Toledo & Wab. cons. conv... . 


do 1st mort. ext 


Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, ts - 


do Land Grants, 7 ; 
do Income, 10s....... 


preferred 
ford & Erie 
referred... 
yestemn 
preferred. 


eve}. Col., Ind. & Cinein..... 
eveland & Pittsburg....... 


Col. Chic. & Indiana Central... 
Del. Lack. & Western......... 













$ be ascertained that agoodly “7 om | Ar x tfert - Dut & Sioux City... 
10414 ; Western Pacifics (now merged in the | used the six dollars > rin vga end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapidly pagans leeanseetty sleep 
Central) at 9434 and 95, and Chesapeak d bene ra gu 2 1€ sold) last Summer, IS NOW FINISHED,| do ereererreere 
- 74, ’ peake and) border into the United States. If Ontario! and will | sned for busincas. i jon | Hanntbal & St. Joseph 
Ohios, also among the bonds on finished|can induce immigrants to remain by the | will be opened for Jusiness, in connection an ~ coat mag | 
roads, have advanced to 8714 and interest. payment of a small sum like that, the invest- = =. ie , = DW eager _ Masten... .<:.0---2. 
be . ’ St- | 3 ste ads @ > ’ av ferred. 5 
The following are the latest stock quota-| ment will prove a good one, and show more | The CHICAGO AND C ANADA SOUTH. Joliet alnicage. j 
tions: of wisdom than is possessed by those who | ERN or weéste “nd of this linc, is "| anois Central..... .......... | 
. seek to prevent immigration by imposing aK, or western end of this linc, is Now | Lake Snore & Michigan Southern. ..| 
Feb.. 20. Feb. 2%. | head oo te - Y Muposing &! being rapidly built, and the Company expect | Marietta & Cincin. 1st preferred... 
American Gold........... 1454 — 1147,@ — | bead-money tax, as at this port. it to be finished during the present year |. do 2d preferred. ....| 
Del. Lack. & Western - o— on a | . eed nacre aiaiyeaanee Atiageated | Michigan Central.......... weasest 
“pp drs asae 614@ 6434 6ix@ 054 | The London Economist thinks that the late THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when! Milwaukee & St. Paulo 0000001. 
ieee paeteaned wesveseas - @- —'@— reduction in the rate of discount is extremely completed through, will be of immense ad- | Mu oh ee proteases ea 
wantin... $ a = @~ | tobe regretted. Undoubtedly, if there were | ¥a0tage to the shipping interests of the Great | Xow Haven & Hartford.” 
ke Shore.............. WG 957, 91,7 9, | RO great recent change of circumstances, if| West, being Level, Straight and thirty-three | New Jersey... o.oo... ccc ee ce 
Michigan Central... ..... ae ES — @— the bark of England could be solely cuided | Miles Shorter than any other route. Having | N. ¥. Central & Hudson River.......| 
¥. ¥ yy 3 oes — . 1014 @ 102 | by a mechanical rule and need only act in |Counections with all the lines running into sf S-rip Certificate...... ..| 
Northwestern............ — @— wa. x23 the same way as it used to act, the decision | me po the East and Chicago at the West, | 
Northwestern pref....... — @ — — @— |would be unimpeachable. But, in fact, the 204 under the management of some of the i : 
a eet mag as oes | change of circumstances is most important most experienced railroad operators of the an ee | 
ao RA@ T2, wie e ** |and therefore, though the fundamental prin- country, its success is rendered a certainty, | American Coal Co....... ....... 
Rock Island. __ 1124.@ — 1124@113 | Ciples are the same, the policy of the Bank | #24 its Bonds must be a safe and profitable | pumberlana ee... | 
1 ao — @— requires an important alteration. The} investment. It makes the shortest and best | Pennsylvania Coal Co..............| 
St. Paul preferred..2222)2 — @ — wax@ — | Peonomist must be excused for saying that | Connections going West, both at Toledo and | Spring Mountain Coai.......... ania 
Union Pacific............ HYG WY 344@ 254 | it cannot, as is sometimes wished, attribute | Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
Sesto Olen Spanien rom. ia ae 734 | conclusive authority to the decisions of the | Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
Adams Express. 22.2... "@ a ty ae England. What is now called the old | fete. ages 
Ament Mesche Union ay ~ €, that the banking department ought to! Pamphlets and all information furnished by | Atlantic Mail................. 
Wells, Fargo... — @— | Keep as a reserve one third of the liabilities WINSLOW. LAN : Boston Water Power. 0.0... 00002, 
. ee - @$@- | Shown by the accounts, and should promptly NSLO ’ LANIER & Cc i, Conton Co ba en oeeesr.setds ve6enseenes 
Those who have paid much attention to | Tals¢ the rate of interest in order to maintain — Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. Welle, Far 0 Express. 
American export statistics of late must | tbat reserve, is in fact arule of very modern§ LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, | American Express...,... 
have noted the large shipments of hides j origin. Before the panic of 1857, indeed | Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 24, 18738. 


THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine a from 
Ist Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 

Premiums on Policics not te off ist 
January, 1872. 








No Policies have been issucd npon Life 
ske; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premioms marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1872, to 31st December, ee $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,399,844 82 


Returns of Soeieme 
and Expenees.. $1,055,707 63 


The Company tas the ote Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 | 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 3,480,100 00 | 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... '217,000 00 | 
Interest, and sundry notes ae aims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
Cash in Bank ........2......... 





se 2790 3T4 " 
eeestees "265,008 81 


Total amount of Assets.......... $15,571, 571, 206 13 13 | 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profita will be paid to the holders thet reof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C ompeny for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be iseued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. Jonzs, JoserH GAILLARD. Jx., 
Cares Dennis, C. A. Hann, 


W. H. H. Moong, 


James Low, 
Hewry Cort, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low Bens. Bancocg, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Myturn, 
Cuar.es H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnaam, 
Lowetu Hotsroor, Freperick CHauncy, 


((3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO| 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE | 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON | 


a 
tteses $5,918,019 95 | J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
hana uadaundanald niin ia 2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


| ‘The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 
Locat ComMMITTEE. 


Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
| No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCK Woop, Manacers, 





28th Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, ena 
Of J. Boorman Johnsion&Ce 4346 and 348 Broadway. 
HOWARD POTTER, JAN. 1, 1878. 
Romie SG | Amount of NET CASH ASSETS 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, |“ Jan. 1, 187.....00.0..esseees $18.689,747.36 
Of Dennistoun & Co. | Income, 


| Premiums ani annuities. $6,308,900. 
| Interest received & accrued 1 206, 506. 3-81, 515,407.05 





89 RR ee _ ; $26,205,15 54.41 
No. Watt Stree | EE 
T& 202 Broapway, New York. Losses by death ..........$1,408,519.87 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


‘Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 











BOARD OF THUSTENS 
Ww. W. JAB. of Chyphent & eo, 
. MES, of A Dodge & 
ROOSEVE T, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT L. KEN NEDY. Pres't B’k 





| Dividends and return pre- 


miums on canc’d policies. 2,263,392.07 
Life annuities, matured en- 
| dowments, & reinsurance 50,600.56 


Commissions, ne, & 


agency expenses ........ 540,975.95 
OF LONDO N. aretiingendpayacliis 


Taxes, office and law ex- 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. . - 1803. penses, salaries, outing. 








— CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Sonatable 
0. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEKAS 











R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Roya Peps, WituiaM H. Wess, 
Cazes Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Putxot, Francis Sxippy, 
WituuaM E. Doper, CxHarues P. Burpett, 
Davin Lave, Cuas. H. Marsuart, 
James Bryce, Wituram E, Bunker, 
Dantex S. Minter, Samvuext L. Mitcui1, 
Wa. Stvreis, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxrns, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 
Cuarntes D. Leverica. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vace-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEYT, 34 Yice-Prea't 
AGENCY OF THE > 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
w~ondon and elsewhere, bought and solid at current 
rates ; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- | 
‘and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
Dusiness transacted. 





JOUN PATON, Agent. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 





THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL-| 


ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central | 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The | 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 2 Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes | 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where | 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as | 
cheap'y as from Eastern lowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now ran throagh these Lands from Lake Superior | 
to Daketa. Price of land close to track #4 to per 
acre; further away $2.50to 34. Seven Years? | 
Cc redit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7°30 | 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
edvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get | 
1 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and | 

children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Rai lroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map aud copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8T. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST. 

ew York! 


vr 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
aud accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Foud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
onexchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 





JOHN J. CISCO KX SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
|644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1872. 


‘Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


| The Trustees of this potenti have declared the 
| FORTY-FOURTH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
jat the rate of SIX PER CENT PER ANNUM, on 
| all sums that have remained on deposit for three or 
| six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. Payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
| the same as a deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

| EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


TO INVESTORS. 
NEW YORK CITY 7s, due 1892, 
| CITY OF BROOKLYN 7s, due 1922. 
| JERSEY CITY 30 year Water Loan 7s. 
For Sale. 
CEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 Nassau street. 





A. Cc. K A UFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S.C. 





(2 Unccurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, Lanp Warrants, Excuance, &c., &c., Bought 
| and Sold. 

= for Investment Securitics Carefully Exe 


| cut 
2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 

SOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for promptly. 

(2 Conrrsroxpvents of this honse, may rely 
pon having their busicess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

New York CoRRESPCNDENTS: = CLEWS 

co. KUUNTZE BROTHER, 











revenue stam 255, 185.49—$4,630,311.68 
44 Pine Street, New York. oa a 
ea ....$21,574,842.76 
Amount of Boston Loss. ascertained to be about Assets. 
CORE, Cuplial <f the Company, Cash in Trust Co., in bank 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. and on hand............ $2, 242,746.64 
. Invested in United States, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. New York et al other 
stocks 33) ¢ et value, $4,- 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacer. 227,397.83), cost ..... ve 4,140,518.95 
Invested in 4 York C 
bank stocks (market b. 4 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. $46,827.50), cost ........ 41,549.00 
ff 1,768,174.14 
E. M. foumemsem, 5 H. pz. hy 7 Chairman. Bonds and mortgages (se- 
a. A. Low, of A. A & Bros. cured by real estate val- 
5. JAFPRAY. of E. 7 ‘Fattray & Co. ned at $26,000 000, bufld- 
Hicnarp Trym, of Richer? trvin & Co. ings, thereon insured for 
Pavip SALUMON, No. 1: +. cou 38th Street. over $11,000,009, and the 
J. ' ene JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & policies assigned to the 
. ‘ompany as additionai 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. collateral secu~ity)...... 11,300,534.29 
Loans on existin licies 
the reserve held by the 
Company on these Ben. 
cies amounts to $4,069, 
RRR seer 986,244.08 





1. 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums due eubsequent 
to January 1, 1873 ........ 591,405.51 
Premiums on existing poll- 
cies in course of transmis- 
sion and collection (esti- 
mated reserve on these 
geteion, ,000, inclu- 
din liabilities) ....... rote 
Amounts due from squats. 29,033.08 


Interest accrued to Jan'y 1, 
1873 112,152.33—$31,574.842.70 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 





Assets Jan. 1, 1873, 4,446,858.78 | Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1873, 
Liabilities, 590,914.19 1,667,000.14 


amie APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Amount of adjusted losses 


ABSTRACT due subsequent to Jap. 1, 


SE ans cretasnietaenrbnes $281,542.00 
oF THE Amount of reported | losses 


ealiie "A 
Excess of market value of securities 
Cash Capital, $2,600,000.00 | over cost 92,137.88 












x i 7 awniting proof, 192,670.00 
TWENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL Aanuank conureel a 
STATEMENT, surance on a li- 
cies insuring $117 621,753,- 
Showing the Assets of the Company on the tet day 21 participatin tere 
January, 1873. (at 4 per cent O00 arlisle Be 
remium) — 1,0 
ASSETS. yon comm Fak agp at 5 
Cash in Bank . - $204,233 91 ja d cent. Carlisle net ae 
Bonds and Mortgages, being the first lien mMium..............--.--. 9,418, 926.46 
= Real = worth $4, 8,600. a 1,910,765 06 ee 4 
oans on Stocks, payable on sapeseuee o ec . 
ket value of Seaurities, $3" 5 ar as.10g 40 | the year i873 ...........- 181,436.76—820,024,675.23 
nited States Stocks (market va ~ 7.2. 695.745 00 
State Bonds (market value) . . 30,220 00 Divisible 8 Surplus, $1 642 5424.92 
Interest due on Ist January, 1872 52,765 33 
Balance in hand of Agents . 274,262 47 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424.92 the 
Bale ve and Other’ Miscellan ms . ‘tee Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies dend, available on settlement of next annual premium, 
issned at thisOffice.... ...  .........-.. 16,222 01 | to participating policies proportioned to their contri- 
y —— to — us. B.... ny | a of ~—_, ———— 
used on settlement of premiums if the cy- 
BI siccissieh, saeushiistomienes . $4,446,858 78 [Toller so elect. r - 
During the ot : ‘a policies have been issued, in- 
Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t, | sting 87.06.07 
ania, : 
J. H. Washburn, Sec’y. __ | MORRIS FRANKELIN.. -Foetiest fof the aoe York 
e Insurance Company. 
eJOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, |paviv vows. (David Dows & Co.. Flour _Mer- 
y ouch stree 
8 WaLt Street, New York, ISAAC C. KENDALL. «Merchant, \Cnion Buildings, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Iseue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 


William and Pine. 
CoNSsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 





corn 
DANIEL 8. MILLER..(Late Dater, aan, 3 os Co., 
HENRY K. BOGERT.. (Bogert & Bopuet. a.) No. ‘i 








street. 

z -£& OC ‘ JOAN MAIRS........... (Merchant,) 90 South street. 
MONROE & CO., Paris. WMH APPLETON. (Appleton & Co., Publichere,) 
Exchange on London und Paris, 549 and 551 Broadway. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS. . (Collins & yj Station- 
ers 8,) 370 Broadway. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 






Wa OOM Occ a Ugur oh Wallet 
. M. A. (Boot gar, stree 
And Letters of Credit GEORGE A. OSGOOD. ....(Banker,) 35 Broad street. 

1ENRY BOWE * (Banker) 36 Broad street, 

FOR CHAS. L. ANTHONY .(Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods). 


| 61 Leonard street. 
| SANDFORD COBB.. - Seis Eagle Fire Insur- 
| e Company, 71 Wall street, 

| EDWARD MARTIN. Martin & Son, Provisions) 
33 Front street 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DU NCAN, SHERMAN & co. 


ctecceabhcsl os | EDWIN HOYT. ......(Host, Sore: & Co. Dry 
| ds ran A etree 
MORTON, BLISS & co., | H. B. CLAFLIN.... <4. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods.) 
corner Church and Worth streets 
ISSUE J. F. SEYMOUR...(J. F. Seymour & Co.,) 78 Warren 
CIRCULAR NOTES, street. 


| CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 8 St. Mark's place. 
|W ILLIAM H. BEERS... Vice-President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 


(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, “MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

ALSO, | WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and 
a s Actuary. 
Commercial Credits, THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
ri i Su on ndent oO encies. 
Available in all parts of the world on pe 5 an © GERT. genci 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 








M.D.,| Medical 
| GEORGE Ww WKES, Mt D. Examiner 
| GHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Ex} 


LONDON. | aminer. 














BOS 











